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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

RINCE BULOW has published his electoral manifesto, 
and has taken the somewhat unusual step of addressing 

it to Lieutenant-General von Liebert, the president of the 
“Imperial Association for Combating the Social Democracy,” 
and a prominent member of the Pan-Germanic and Navy 
Leagues. The Chancellor is obviously seeking the alliance of the 
straitest sect of the Imperialists. He declaresin his manifesto 
that hitherto it has been impossible to transact business in the 
Reichstag without the assistance of the Centre, who have held 
the balance of power. But if the Centre choose to ally them- 
selves with the Social Democrats and reject certain necessary 
colonial measures, then the Centre must be taught a lesson. 
He appeals to the Conservatives, the National J.iberals, and 
the Radicals, who, he hopes, will form a majority which may 
take the place of the Centre. He professes to find in the Left 
a genuine Imperial interest, and he is very flattering in his 
remarks about them, so long as they are not Socialist. The 
difficulty is in the proposed alliance with the Conservatives. 
The Radicals may dislike the Clericals more than the Con- 
servatives, but it is almost certain that the Conservatives 
would rather be governed by a Clerical than by a Liberal 
majority. Judging from the utterances of the Radical Press, 
the Left are not to be tempted to dance to the Chancellor’s 


piping. 


The manifesto goes on to speak some very plain words 
about the Social Democrats, in whom, Prince Bilow thinks, 
lies the true danger of reaction. Their dreams of the future 
are inimical to progress, and “brutal compulsion” is the 
means proposed for their realisation. They aim at the 
destruction of “constituted authority, property, religion, and 
the Fatherland,” and he makes the significant remark that 
Robespierre, the frenzied bourgeois, was succeeded by the 
sword of Bonaparte. It does not appear, we may remark in 
passing, how the “compulsion” of the one differs from that 
of the other in “brutality.” Germany, Prince Bilow thinks, 
is at heart opposed to all Socialist creeds, though she is apt 
to play with fire. “It is characteristic of the Germans that 
till the hour of danger we let our political attitude be deter- 
mined by sentiments and genera! ideals rather than by actual 
interests and national aims.” He appeals to the nation to 
prevent the unballowed alliance by which a non-Socialist party 
would, with the assistance of Social Democracy, occupy a 
dominating position. Germany, it is likely, would have found 
the Chancellor's appeal more attractive if he had kept out 
of it his metaphor about Napoleon, and had addressed it to 
somebody less reactionary in his views than Lieutenant- 
General von Liebert. 





The Times of Wednesday contained an article from its 
special correspondent in San Francisco which places the 
Japanese question there in a very serious light. The average 
Californian, it appears, believes that war will break out 
between the United States and Japan within five years, and 
possibly within a few months. Japan, he thinks, desires the 
Philippines and Hawaii, and is only waiting for her financial 
position to improve before she strikes. There are only fifty 
thousand Japanese in California, but they are industrious and 
capable, and many have attained to wealth and good position. 
The fact that they are beating the American population by 
improved business methods accounts for part of the hostility, 
and the scare about Japan's warlike intentions explains the rest. 
The question of the schools is a very minor grievance, and was 
seized on only as a good cry with which to open the campaign. If 
California wins in the Courts on this matter, as she may easily 
do, a new Treaty with Japan will be necessary; and if meantime 
the State has gone further, and organised anything like a 
general boycott or “Jim Crow” cars, the whole question will 
become very serious. It is easy to raise the spectre of race 
hatred, but hard to exorcise it; and such hatred is never so 
deadly as when it is accompanied by fear and an unwilling 
respect. 


It is a little difficult to be clear as to what is happening in 
Morocco. The local tribes in the neighbourhood of Tangier 
have all submitted to the Shereefian troops, and have 
announced their willingness to co-operate with them in 
attacking Raisuli. Their creed is the worship of the rising 
sun, and clearly they think that the day of the great brigand 
is over. Raisuli. himself, deposed from his 
governorship, has taken up bis quarters at his own town of 
Zinat, where he has abandoned all official habiliments 
and taken to mountain costume again. According to the 
Times correspondent, he is watching the defection of his 
former allies in impotent anger, and making small punitive 
raids against neighbouring villages. The Sultan’s War 
Minister, now that the powerful Anjera tribe has given in its 
allegiance, has issued orders for the whole army to advance 
against Raisuli’s stronghold. For ourselves, we should doubt 
whether the Sultan is the implacable foe of the brigand. 
Raisuli may still be in his eyes a valuable counteractive to 
undue European exploitation, and once he is driven beyond 
the limits where he can embroil the Sultan with Europe, he 
may be left at peace to resume his old courses 


having been 


The Times correspondent, writing in Tuesday's issue, takes, 
on the whole, a reassuring view of the ecoromic condition of 
France. He admits that there has been during the last year 
a great deal of speculation in mining and metallurgical 
shares, and that the public, in many cases, may have fallen into 
traps laid by unscrupulous promoters. But as a set-off he 
points to the prompt action of M. Caillaux, Minister of 
Finance, who introduced into the law regulating finance an 
article rendering obligatory the publication of a prospectus, 
or the equivalent of a summary of the essential details of a 
company, in the Journal Oficiel. In this way the supply 
of a minimum of information, by persons whose names and 
addresses would thereby at least be known, would be secured 
in the interests of would-be investors. For the rest, though 
foreign and home politics, industrial disturbances, and legisla- 
tion involving increased taxation have exerted an unsettling 
influence, considerable business has been transacted, and 
prices have gone up. The fall in Rentes and other principal 
investments, as he observes, is a phenomenon not confined to 
France, and the alleged exodus of capital has been exaggerated, 
the movement not having reached the mass of small capitalists, 
who, while they invest part of their fortunes in foreign State 
bonds, only hold a few shares, which they keep at home or in 
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a French bank. On the whole, then, the writer is inclined to 
think that the anxiety felt in some quarters as to the pre- 
monitory symptoms of an economic crisis is unfounded. 


For some time past sensational reports have been current in 
the Press as to the situation in Servia. A telegram from the 
Times correspondent in Vienna in Friday's issue is of assist- 
ance in enabling us to view these rumours in their true per- 
spective. According to this well-informed authority, a violent 
campaign has been carried on by certain Viennese journals 
against Servia and the Karageorgevitch family, culminating in 
a series of announcements representing the situation in Servia 
to be hopelessly distracted, and the country to be on the eve 
of important changes. The Times correspondent points out 
that it has long been impossible to distinguish truth from 
falsehood in Servia, the only incontestable fact being that the 
condition of the country is far from settled or satisfactory. 
He utters, however, a much-needed word of caution in regard 
to the alarmist rumours freely circulated for obvious reasons 
in Vienna, which have hitherto proved to be false, and con- 
tinues :-—“ It is, moreover, highly desirable that the wild talk 
about the ‘selection’ of an English Prince for a Throne not 
vacant should be made to cease. Whatever cliques or coteries 
inside or outside Servia may imagine themselves to have an 
interest in propagating pernicious nonsense of this kind 
would do well to remember that British Princes are not in the 
habit of being candidates for shaky Thrones from which a pre- 
decessor may have been summarily or even bloodily removed.” 


The Amir of Afghanistan arrived in Indian territory on 
Wednesday, and was met at Landi Khana by the British 
escort, Sir Henry McMahon and Major Roos-Keppel. He is 
accompanied by a bodyguard of seventy-five officers and one 
thousand and twenty-six men, ineluding all the most powerful 
nobles of Afghanistan. A telegram from the King greeted 
him on his arrival, expressing his Majesty's gratification at 
the visit as indicating the friendly relations between the two 
States, and his hope that the tour would be “a pleasant relief 
from cares of State.” The visit has neither the diplomatic nor 
ceremonial significance of Abdurrahman’s visit to Lord Dufferin, 
but it is an occasion which may well be turned to the profit 
both of Afghanistan and India. 


The speech of Mr. Naoroji at the Indian National Congress 
has been met by a counter-demonstration from the Mobam- 
medans, which shows how idle is the pretence of the Congress 
to speak for the races of India. At the Mohammedan Educa- 
tional Conference at Dacca last week three thousand delegates 
attended, and at a special meeting under the presidency 
of Vicar-ul-Mulk it was resolved to form an All India 
Moslem League. The objects of the new organisation 
are stuted to be the promotion of loyalty to the British 
Government among the Mussulman population, the pro- 
tection of Mussulman interests, and the prevention of “ the 
rise among the Mussulmans of India of any feelings of hostility 
towards other communities.” The president in his address 
condemned the tone of the National Congress, and declared 
that, the safety of Mohammedans lying in loyalty to the 
Government, they must be prepared to fight for it if necessary ; 
while the Nawab of Dacca, who moved the resolution, declared 
that the formation of the League had been forced upon them 
to save themselves from being submerged by the noisy majority 
of the other races. The objects of the League are excellent; 
but we confess that we do not like this feeling among 
Mohammedans that they must organise into a camp by them- 
selves. That is the real danger of the National Congress, as 
we have always pointed out,—that in agitating for union it 
makes for racial disunion. 


The recent alteration of the attitude of Het Volk in regard 
to the repatriation of the Chinese coolies on the Rand having 
excited a good deal of comment, it is as well to note the 
reasons given by two members of that party, recorded in the 
Times and Daily Mail of Friday. Mr. van Blommenstein, 
Het Volk candidate for Krugersdorp, is reported by a Reuter 
telegram to have stated that he does not favour immediate 
repatriation, because, as native control is retained by the 
Imperial Government, there could be no legislation to obtain 
labour from native sources. Mr. Smuts has stated that he is 
in favour of re-enacting the Chinese Labour Ordinance until 
natives can be got to replace the coolies, who, however, must 





go. These statements are undoubtedly significant, but we are 
inclined to attach equal importance to the statement made by 
the Rand Mail to the effect that the Eckstein group, which is 
experimenting with two hundred new labour-saving drills of 
the Gordon pattern, has promised to order a thousand more 
if they prove a success. It is estimated that fourteen thousand 
boys with these drills can do the work of fifty thousand 
hammer-boys. 


The Military Correspondent of the Times published in 
Wednesday’s and Thursday's issues a most interesting 
survey of the history of the Channel Tunnel scheme. He 
summarises some of the chief naval and military objec- 
tions urged against the scheme when it was originally 
raised. The Admiralty view was that the tunnel was a 
work which evaded naval attack, and if lost could only 
be recovered by a land force, which would compel us to 
maintain “an army equal in numbers and readiness for war 
to those of other European nations.” Of the soldiers, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, Sir J. Lintorn Simmons, 
and Sir Frederick Maurice, and, generally speaking, the great 
body of expert opinion, took the same view. The tunnel, they 
held, would necessitate vast fortifications at Dover, a garrison 
there of ten thousand men, and a large permanent addition to 
our Regular establishments, while even then there would be no 
absolute security against surprise. With Dover in an enemy's 
bands, it was argued that we could not hope to expel him with 
our existing military organisation. The Duke of Cambridge 
also urged the danger we have already noted,—the occupation 
of North-West France by aGerman army. The force of these 
arguments is not yet exhausted, and we commend them to the 
consideration of the modern udvocates of the tunnel. 





Mr. Sheehan, M.P., who recently resigned his seat for Mid- 
Cork as a protest against Mr. Redmond's management of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, was re-elected unopposed on 
Monday. In seconding the vote of thanks to the High Sheriff, 
Mr. William O’Brien, who bas taken a vigorous part in pro- 
moting the return of Mr. Sheehan, made a remarkable speech. 
Referring to the absence of opposition, Mr. O’Brien said that 
the party in Ireland which showed the white feather was a 
doomed party. The Redmondites knew neither how to fight 
nor make peace. Their defeat on that day was only the first 
of their humiliations, and Mr. O’Brien declared that their 
wanton aggression on Mr. Sheehan had raised a great national 
and constitutional issue which would have to be fought out 
in another arena. In conclusion, Mr. O’Brien alluded darkly 
to two pending lawsuits of greater national interest than any- 
thing which had occurred in Ireland since the Parnell Com- 
mission, which would enable juries of his countrymen to 
learn for the first time the full truth as to the transactions of 
the last three years. Further light is thrown on the matter 
by a long article in Mr. O'Brien's paper, the Irish People, 
accusing Mr. Redmond of expelling Mr. Sheehan from the 
Irish Party, of “exterminating” and “assassinating” him, 
and of depriving him of support from the funds contributed 
for their maintenance. Mr. Sheehan has also written a 
letter to Mr. Redmond stating that, failing an immediate 
apology or reparation for the practices to which he (Mr. 
Sheehan) was recently subjected, he will not delay action to 
vindicate his rights. Mr. Sheehan, who is president of the 
Irish Land and Labour Association, now returns to Parlia- 
ment as an avowed supporter of Mr. O’Brien in his rebellio 
against the Redmondite régime. 


The Times of Monday contains a letter from Lord Hugh 
Cecil in which he quite unnecessarily, as it seems to us, gives 
Mr. Balfour a certificate of character as regards his religious 
convictions, and declares that “ they know little of Mr. Balfour 
who do not know that his interest in religion is deep and even 
passionate.” Surely Mr. Balfour's published writings, and 
indeed his whole public career, can have left no reasonable 
man in doubt as to the depth and sincerity of his religious 
views. Lord Hugh declares that Mr. Balfour's course as 
regards the Education Bill has had the support of the whole 
of the leaders of the Unionist Party with the exception of 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chaplin, “to whom, perhaps, 
should be added Lord James of Hereford.” Lord Hugh 
Cecil goes on to declare that the destruction of the Bill 
was a most “precious victory” for the cause of religious 
education. 
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As to the controversy being mischievous, Lord Hugh asserts 
that instead it has done good in making men understand the 
reul facts of the case,—viz., that Churchmen regard “ Cowper- 
Templeism ” with an ever-increasing hostility. “And wisely 
so, for undenominational education is a dangerous and deadly 
error, the very antithesis of Churchmanship.” Churchmen, 
he ends, “will never assent to any settlement which imposes 
Cowper-Temple teaching on children whose parents would 
prefer that they should learn the faith of the Church.” In 
other words, Lord Hugh declares that the faith of the Church 
and simple Bible undenominational teaching are directly 
opposed. As we have pointed out elsewhere, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the danger to the Church that must 
arise from insistence on this view. Once persuade the people 
of England that simple Bible Christianity and the Church of 
England are in opposition, and her days are numbered. 


Happily there are plenty of Churchmen, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who have quite as good a right to 
speak for the Church as Lord Hugh Cecil, who have never 
admitted that there is any essential opposition between 
“ Cowper-Templeism ” and the teaching of the English Church. 
We note with satisfaction that so sound a Churchman and 
Unionist as Sir John Kennaway, writing in Wednesday's 
Times, challenges Lord Hugh Cecil’s right to speak for the 
Church. In Sir John Kennaway’s opinion, “the principle 
which he denounces would have been accepted by a large 
majority of Churchmen if it had not been accompanied by 
provisions which dealt most unfairly with the Church of 
England as compared with other denominations.” Mr. 
Leverton Harris, a prominent Tariff Reformer, also protests 
against Lord Hugh's “ precious victory.” In Mr. Leverton 
Harris’s opinion, Lord Hugh’s attitude does not repre- 
sent the great mass of non-militant and moderate Church- 
men who desire to see un end to the unhappy controversy 
which has for four years roused bitter passions in the Church 
of Christ. Again, he declares that Lord Hugh does not even 
represent the opinion of the majority of his party in the 
House of Commons or in the constituencies. Mr. Harris goes 
on to say that had the compromise been left to the undirected 
decision of either House, it would have been accepted. “ Un- 
compromising dogma,” ends Mr. Harris, “ has doubtless gained 
a ‘precious victory,’ for which Lord Hugh and his circle of 
extremists can claim tbe laurels. Politically, I assert the 
Conservative Party has made a profound tactical blunder 
which is both recognised and regretted by the majority of its 
followers.” Whatever else the rejection of the compromise 
has secured, it has clearly not helped to unite the party. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who died last Sunday at the 
age of ninety-two, was born more than a year before the 
battle of Waterloo. Inheriting a great fortune from her 
maternal grandfather, Thomas Coutts, the founder of the 
famous bank, she devoted her wealth throughout her long life 
to the service of humanity. Her benefactions were countless, 
and ranged over the whole field of philanthropic effort. Nor 
was her generosity dominated by sentiment, her great aim being 
to help others to support themselves; witness her interest in 
emigration schemes, the training of East End boys to be sea- 
men, and her munificence in reviving the Irish fishing 
jndustries. Her schemes were not invariably successful, and 
so far as South-Eastern Europe was concerned, to quote Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase, she “ put her money on the wrong horse.” 
It is only right to add, however, that she resolutely abstained 
from political intervention, and never appeared on a political 
platform. The Baroness,on whom Queen Victoria conferred 
a peerage in 1871, was the first woman to receive the freedom 
of the City of London. The decision to accord ber burial in 
Westminster Abbey is a fitting tribute to one who realised the 
responsibilities of great wealth more wisely than any woman 
of her generation. 


A disastrous railway accident occurred at Elliot Junction, 





near Arbroath, in Forfarshire, on the afternoon of Friday 
week. Owing to the heavy snowfall, the trains proceeding 
northward had been blocked for twenty-four hours, but at 
three o’clock a local train was made up at Arbroath for the 
convenience of weather-bound passengers and had pro- 
ceeded as far as Elliot. At this point, while the train had | 
halted, a North British express dashed into it from behind, | 
completely wrecking the guard's van and the next carriage. 





Thirteen persons were killed on the spot, and twenty were 
injured, the death-roll having since been increased to twenty- 
one. Amongst the victims was Mr. A. W. Black, the 
much-respected M.P. for Banffshire, who, after enduring 
great suffering with Christian fortitude, succumbed to his 
injuries on the following day. The cause of the accident is as 
yet a matter of conjecture, and as the driver of the express, 
who miraculously escaped without serious injury, has been 
arrested, it is premature to express an opinion. The week 
has been also unhappily marked by two terrible railway 
accidents in America, both attended by heavy loss of life, 
while the damage done to Government stores by a great and 
hitherto unexplained outbreak of fire on the Portsmouth Gun 
Wharf early on Thursday morning is estimated at not less 
than a quarter of a million. 


We note with much regret the death at Calcutta, where he 
had gone to attend the Indian National Congress, of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, who sat for Flintshire in the Liberal interest 
from 1886-1906. Mr. Smith, who was born in Kirkcudbright 
seventy years ago, and built up a successful business as a 
cotton-broker in Liverpool before entering politics in 1882, 
was a most fearless and uncompromising social reformer, 
whose energies were not confined to the platform, but found 
vent in a great deal of practical philanthropy. Thus he 
was the president and liberal supporter of many charitable 
institutions, carried on Sunday mission services at his own 
expense, and founded an excellent Seamen’s Institute in 
Liverpool in memory of his only son. It is characteristic of 
his freedom from bigotry that, though an advanced Radical, 
he was fully persuaded of the social and physical advantages 
to be gained by military training, not only in our elementary 
schools, but for young men also. 





The 7imes of Thursday printed extracts from an estimate 
of the work of Sir Frederick Lugard from the Bulletin of 
the Committee of French Africa, the most militant organ of 
French colonial expansion. The Bulletin praises unreservedly 
Sir Frederick’s work, the “daring and sincere” style of his 
Reports, and the self-sacrificing patriotism which he showed 
in his devotion to the new territories under his authority. It 
recognises that his earlier opposition to French enterprise 
sprang solely from the fact that “ he served his country with 
passion.” It recognises also that things have changed of late 
years, and that no one was more appreciative of the work of 
France than the High Commissioner, or more ready to extend 
a cordial greeting to the French officers and savants whe 
visited Northern Nigeria. No better instance could be found 
of the altered relations between the two countries than that 
a journal which has always been active in urging the pre- 
dominant claims of France in North-West Africa should go 
out of its way to publish a sincere and well-informed apprecia- 
tion of a British administrator who has certainly never 
slackened in defending British interests. 


We publish in another column the balance-sheet of the 
Spectator Experimental Company. In doing so we must offer 
our apologies to the subscribers for the delay. That delay, 
however, was not due to any procrastination on our 
part, but to the difficulty of settling the complicated 
Government charges in connexion with the barracks at 
Hounslow and the loan of equipment made to us by the 
War Office. We may take this opportunity for once again 
thanking our readers for the exceedingly generous way in 
which they supported our Experiment in Militia Training,—- 
an experiment the importance of which we venture to think 
will as time goes on be more and more appreciated. We 
also desire to thank the non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Spectator Experimental Company for the very hearty way 
in which they co-operated in making the Company a success, 
From Colonel Pollock and Lieutenant Walsh down to the 
youngest private in the Company, every one acted with the 
sense that he was performing an important piece of public 
work, and gave far more than could be expressed in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. We have called attention in another 
column to two articles, one in the Nineteenth Century and cne 
in the Monthly Review, in which Colonel Pollock deals with 
the subject. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consvls (2}) ware on Friday 86}—on Friday week 86. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—».— , 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
Ww. publish in our issue of to-day the last of the 
series of letters on “ The State of the Navy ” con- 


tributed to our columns by “Civis.” It is not necessary 
for us to say anything in vindication of those letters, for 


all unprejudiced readers who have the welfare of the Navy. 


at heart must admit that they have handled with great 
moderation, as well as great force and knowledge, a subject 
of capital importance. Without desiring our readers to 
endorse “ Civis’s”’ strictures in every detail, we confidently 
ask them to consider most carefully the case he has pre- 
sented, and also his emphatic demand for a close and 
impartial inquiry into the present state of our naval 
administration. We believe that even strong partisans 
of the present régime, if they are men of independent 
judgment, will admit that in the existing circumstances 
it will be wise of the Government to grant such an 
inquiry. If it is proved that all is well and that there 
is no need for inquiry, no harm will have been done, but 
rather good, for the present Board of Admiralty, and the 
schemes which it has adopted and the principles upon 
which it works, will have received an endorsement from 
an independent tribunal which will greatly strengthen it. 
If, however, the inquiry should prove unfavourable to the 
Admiralty, we shall be forewarned of a great national peril, 
for it is not too much to say that if, as “ Civis” insists 
and as we believe, the present system of administration 
has reduced the efficiency of the Navy, no sane man 
could be anything else but thankful that a bad system 
should be exposed and an effort made to set matters on a 
better foundation. We fully admit that these truisms in 
regard to inquiry must not be pushed too far, and that 
unless a good primd-facie case can be made out, it 
would be a waste of time and energy to take the course 
we are urging. You cannot be perpetually making 
inquiries at random to see whether things may not possibly 
be going wrong in the Departments of State. Unless there 
is primd-facie ground for anxiety, it is sound policy to go 
ahead without troubling as to fundamentals. 

Our contention is that an overwhelming primd-facie case 
has been made out for inquiry, and that the refusal of 
such au investigation at the present moment would be 
a proof of weakness on the part of the Admiralty which 
must be considered most ominous. Any sign that an 
inquiry is feared would, in our opinion, be a trebly en- 
forced argument in its favour. We do not, however, wish 
for one moment to assert that there is any such dread, 
and we fully expect that Sir John Fisher—it is no good 
to blink the fact that the inquiry must be into his policy, 
his schemes, and his methods of action—will welcome 
the fullest investigation as likely to vindicate him and to 
strengthen his hands. He is emphatically a man who 
believes in himself and his opinions, and who desires to 
have a free hand in carrying them out. But obviously 
an inquiry which endorsed his views would immensely 
strengthen his position. Opposition on the part of 
himself, or of those who have supported him, and still 
support him, so loyally in the Press and in both Houses of 
Parliament, would be a sign of weakness which we do not 
think he would be guilty of. 

We will not retrace the whole of the ground covered by 
“Civis” in order to show how strong is the primd-facie 
case for an impartial investigation. We may, however, 
remark that that case is twofold. It is based both upon 
direct and indirect indications that we have done, and are 
doing, things which are not conducive to the welfare of the 
Navy. Of the direct indications we will choose two as 
typical. The first is the perilous policy of what we have 
termed a “ practically ready” Navy, which received such 
dangerous development this autumn. The plan of keeping 
ships ‘in Commission in Reserve” with nucleus crews was 
a perfectly sound one as long as it took the form of bringing 
ships out of complete Reserve and giving them a partial 
mobility. When, however, it took the opposite form of 
retiring ships from full commission and reducing their 
full mobility to half mobility, it became a matter of 
extreme peril. Now it was the latter plan that was 
adopted in the autumn,—a plan which was first revealed 
by the Standard, and then admitted by a semi-official 





communication to the Press. We hold now, as we held 
then, that the use of the words “ practically ready ” in that 
Memorandum involved a complete condemnation of the 
scheme. Britain has no use for a “practically ready” 
Navy, and we have no right to base our national security 
upon anything except ships absolutely ready and in full 
commission. Ships with nucleus crews cannot, without 
great national peril, be counted as the foundations upon 
which our command of the sea rests. The command of 
the sea might easily be destroyed in the three or four days 
which even the most confirmed optimists have to admit 
would be required to convert a ship “in Commission in 
Reserve ” with a nucleus crew into a fighting unit of the 
first class. We find, then, in the recent development of the 
system of nucleus crews a strong primd-facie argument 
for inquiry. 

Another almost equally strong is to be found in the 
manner in which the present Board of Admiralty has 
allowed repairs to accumulate. If “ Civis’s” figures are 
correct—and we note that none of the supporters of the 
First Sea Lord, though generally most anxious to rush into 
print in his defence, have seriously challenged them—we 
have allowed the efficiency of the ships of our Navy to be 
endangered through the failure to carry out necessary 
repairs with promptness. Unless repairs are executed 
promptly, our Navy tends to become not even a “ practically 
ready” Navy, but a paper Navy,—a matter of boastful 
statistics rather than of hard facts. Let us take as an illus- 
tration the case of a man who boasts that he has thirty 
pairs of horses and thirty carriages in his stables and 
coachhouses ready to meet any call that can be made 
upon him. Suppose on hearing that boast we went 
through his stables and found that only fifteen pairs 
were really ready for work. That is, we found that in 
one pair of horses the off horse was lame, that another 
pair wanted shoeing so badly that they could not go on 
the road in their present condition, that in the case of a 
third pair the essential parts of the harness were broken and 
would require a couple of days to mend, that in a fourth 
case one of the wheels was off the carriage, that in a fifth the 
pole was broken, and so on and so on. In such circumstances 
we should say that, instead of having thirty carriages-and- 
pairs ready for work, the owner had only fifteen, and that 
this was the limit of his efficiency. We should admit, no 
doubt, that if he chose to spend a great deal of money and 
time he might eventually be able to turn out thirty pairs, 
but that till this was done he was deluding himself and 
those who relied upon his stable by talking about thirty 
pairs. “Civis” has shown that this is a by no means 
unfair illustration of the present state of the British Navy. 
Owing to the neglect of the vital question of repairs, we 
are counting ships as efficient, and relying upon them to 
preserve the national safety, when in reality they are not 
fit for sea service, even though they might be able to go to 
sea and do a certain amount of work. In our opinion—and 
we believe it will be an opinion endorsed by all men of 
business—the ships upon which we count to give us the 
command of the sea must, in the first place, be in full 
commission, and ready, not in a week, but in an instant, 
for action; and next, those ships in full commission 
must be kept in the utmost perfection as regards repairs 
of all kinds. Either our ships must be kept in repair or 
else struck out of the effective list altogether. An un- 
repaired ship is little better than a dummy. 

These are direct proofs that all is not well with the 
Navy. We findin many points noted by “Civis”’ indica- 
tions which, though indirect, give almost as strong ground 
for anxiety. We cannot believe that any institution can 
be in a really satisfactory or healthy state if it requires 
the support of the kind of Press campaign and advertise- 
ment, or we might almost say “ puffery,” which “ Civis ” 
has indicated as a feature of the present régime at the 
Admiralty. Mr. Bellairs lately showed how a pamphlet 
written by an outsider in praiseand defence of the existing 
system has been, at the public expense, scattered broadcast 
throughout the Navy. In addition to this, it is notorious 
that the controlling powers at the Admiralty have availed 
themselves of Press advertisement and Press support in 
ways which can only be compared to the tactics adopted 
by a clever impresario intent upon persuading the public 
that his show is the greatest show in the world, That the 
Admiralty should give all possible information to the 
Press, and should throw down all obstacles that prevent 
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the nation being acquainted with the Fleet which defends 
it, is thoroughly sound policy, and no reasonable man will 
do anything but rejoice in it. What is to be condemned 
js not the encouragement of public sympathy with the 
Navy, and of judicious comment and criticism upon its 
working, but that mixture of “ secrecy and advertisement ” 
alluded to by “Civis.” Again, there has been, as “ Civis ” 
shows, an excitability—we had almost said an eccentricity 
—of purpose at the Admiralty which is a distinctly dis- 
quieting symptom. Plans have been hastily conceived and 
hastily carried out, and even more hastily modified in 
order to meet or avoid criticism. Lastly, a feeling, whether 
justified or not, has arisen in the Navy that those who are 
not for the present régime must be considered to be against 
jt, and that, if not the victors, they must suffer the fate of 
the vanquished. This feeling may, of course, not be 
justified, but it certainly prevails, and it is most unfortunate 
that it should prevail. 


As to the method of inquiry to be adopted, we are very 
strongly of opinion that the best plan would be that pro- 
posed by “Civis,”—viz., that of an inquiry by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament. No doubt, as 
the matter is essentially one of money—in essence all such 
inquiries tend to become attempts to answer the question, 
“ Are we getting value for our money ? ”—a Committee of 
the House of Commons might seem most appropriate. It 
happens, however, that there are several Members of the 
House of Lords (Lord Goschen, for example) who have 
very special claims to sit on such a Committee, and who 
would greatly increase the weight of any decisions at which 
it arrived. We do not in any sense desire that such a 
Joint Committee should be one composed of experts. On 
the contrary, we should greatly prefer to see it composed 
of men of weight and judgment, and possessed of 
political prestige. The proper place for the experts is in 
the witness-box. If the experts on either side have a good 
case, they will be able to convert the men of impartial 
judgment who are conducting the inquiry. 

In such investigations the question of the chairman is 
all-important. What is wanted is a man of wide political 
experience, of sound common-sense, and absolute im- 
partiality. For ourselves, we believe that the Duke of 
Devonshire would prove the ideal chairman, but we fear 
that it would be difficult in existing circumstances to 

rsuade him to undertake a task necessarily so arduous. 
if he were not available, there is a good deal to be said for 
asking the Leader of the Opposition to take tha chair. If 
he and the representatives of the Government on a Com- 
mittee such as we desire once got into agreement, the greatest 
possible momentum would be secured for the decisions 
of the Committee. Here again, however, it is to be feared 
that Mr. Balfour might say he could not find time to 
undertake the chairmanship. Lord Rosebery would in 
many ways be an ideal chairman, and so would Lord 
Goschen, unless it were considered safer to place in the 
chair a statesman who could not be said ever to have 
taken sides in regard to the Admiralty controversies. That 
line of argument would also tell against Lord George 
Hamilton, though from many points of view he would, in 
our opinion, be the best of chairmen. At the present 
moment, also, he is not only not a Member of either 
House, but is engaged on a Commission which we fear 
fully occupies his time. His evidence, however, should be 
of the utmost value to any Committee. 


But it is not for us to suggest names for the chairman- 
ship. If the Cabinet, as we sincerely trust they will, 
decide upon inquiry, they will no doubt be able to find a 
chairman who will secure the confidence of the nation. 
As to the reference to the Committee, it should be as 
simple and as wide as possible. What we want, in 
commercial language, is to take stock of the Navy and 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


E wonder if Mr. Balfour is at all aware of the 
profound discouragement which his leadership and 
management of the affairs of the Unionist Party during 
the past year have caused, not only to many of the most 
moderate, but to many of the most far-seeing of those who 
hold Unionist principles. We have so lately expressed 
our views as to Mr. Balfour’s action in refusing to allow 
a compromise on the education question, and in using his 
powerful influence in the House of Lords in opposition to 
the advice of such a trusted leader of Unionism as the 
Duke of Devonshire, that we will not devote any great 
amount of space to that question on the present occasion. 
We may note, however, that it is not only Unionist 
Free-traders like ourselves who regret. the failure to 
compromise, but that many of those who are opposed 
to us most strongly on fiscal grounds deplore Mr. 
Balfour's action,—witness Mr. Leverton Harris's letter in 
Wednesday’s Times. When two sections of the Unionist 
Party so far apart as the Tariff Reformers and the 
Unionist Free-traders (as represented by the Duke of 
Devonshire) are antagonistic to their leader's methods, it 
must surely be admitted that his action is not inspiring 
the party with unity and confidence. It is true that Mr. 
Balfour finds an ardent and eloquent defender in Lord 
Hugh Cecil, but we are bound to say that the defence, 
instead of reassuring us, fills us with increased anxiety and 
dismay. In effect, Lord Hugh Cecil congratulates the 
leader of the Unionist Party upon having defeated the 
advocates of simple Bible teaching or “Cowper-Templeism.” 
According to Lord Hugh Cecil, the Church of England is 
absolutely and entirely opposed to religious instruction of 
the Cowper-Temple kind. That this is so in reality we deny, 
for we hold the Church of England to be not only the 
most comprehensive of Churches, but the Church of the 
open Bible. If, however, the leaders of the party which 
stands for the maintenance of the Establishment are 
going to tell the people of England that the Church is 
opposed to the open Bible, and that her sons are con- 
scientiously obliged to denounce simple undogmatic Bible 
teaching, then without question the ruin of the national 
Church will be accomplished. Once persuade the 
electorate, zs Lord Hugh Cecil evidently desires to persuade 
them, that they must choose between the Church and the 
open Bible, and the conclusion is foregone. We do not, 
of course, admit that there is in truth any such dilemma ; 
but unfortunately many enemies of the Church are wont 
to declare that it exists, and if they are to get support for 
this view from Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Balfour, the 
cause of the Establishment will have received an irre- 
arable injury. Let the English people get it into their 
fenie that the attitude of the national Church towards 
the Bible is analogous to that of the Roman Church, 
and the Anglican Communion will inevitably lose the 
sympathy of the majority of the nation. But to ‘injure 
the cause of the Church is also—though the importance 
of the two injuries is, we admit, in no sense comparable— 
to injure the political party one of whose chief objects it 
is to maintain the Establishment. 

While Mr. Balfour's action over the Education Bill, and, 
still more, the grounds on which that action is defended, 
are alienating Unionist support in many directions, his 
failure to oppose in any adequate sense the Socialistic pro- 
posals of the Government is giving equally great cause for 
anxiety and alarm. Those who realise the grave perils 
in store for the nation if it once enters on the path of 
Socialism, and if its strength is to be sapped and its 
people pauperised by such means as old-age pensions, the 
provision of free meals for school-children, and the calling 


|into existence of a Pretorian band of pauper labour 


the Admiralty, to see whether at the moment the state | 


of the Navy is or is not satisfactory, and to consider 
whether we are shaping our future policy on sound lines. In 
brief, what we want is an answer, and an answer based 
on the soundest and strictest investigation, to the question, 


“Ts all well with that force upon which, under God [to | 
use the words of the Preamble to the Naval Discipline | 


Act] the safety and welfare of the Realm doth depend ? 
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| of independent support. 


through doles for the encouragement of the unemployed, 
are beginning to doubt whether Mr. Balfour is willing 
or able to oppose the forces of Collectivism. We feel 
sure that the people of England are not Socialists at 
heart. If, therefore, Mr. Balfour during the past year 
had taken a strong and vigorous line in opposing the 
projects of the Government, we believe that he would at 
once have rallied to the Unionist cause an immense amount 
We publish, for example, in 
another column a letter from a Liberal, who tells us that 
if the Unionist Party in the House of Lords had taken a 
strong and vigorous line in regard to the Trade Disputes 
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Bill, he would have felt, though a Liberal, obliged to 
support them. If, however, they are going to prove as 
weak as their political opponents when challenged by the 
forces of Labour and Socialism, he sees no advantage in 
forsaking his own party. That attitude is, we believe, far 
from uncommon. The Unionist Party might gain a great 
deal of support from many of its nominal opponents if it 
would only show itself sincere in its anti-Socialism, in its 
determination to maintain individual rights, and in its 
refusal to assist in the diffusion of the Collectivist virus. 
But such a reaction as we have sketched is hopeless if the 
Unionist Party does not know its own mind, and is not to 
be counted upon for firm and clearly defined action. The 
King who declared that it was his métier to be a Royalist 
should be an example to the leader of a party which 
professes moderate and conservative views. If Mr. Balfour 
is really to represent that party and gain its confidence, he 
should make it his business to lead in the conservative and 
moderate direction, and not to give the impression that, 
after all, the Unionist Party may prove quite as amenable 
to the Socialists and members of the Labour Party as are 
its opponents. Take, as a question in point, the adoption 
by the Liberal Party of old-age pensions as part of its 
official programme. If Mr. Balfour had been alive to his 
duties as Unionist leader, he would surely have seized the 
opportunity to denounce such schemes, and to let the world 
know that he and his party meant to oppose them to the 
utmost. Instead his voice was silent. Nay, more, he 
allowed one of his political associates—Lord Milner, a 
public man whom a large section of the Unionist Party 
are said to regard as likely to be their future leader—to 
declare himself in favour of old-age pensions without a 
word of protest. Had Mr. Balfour made it clear that he 
meant to lead his party against old-age pensions he might, 
no doubt, have met with a certain amount of opposition 
from some of his friends, but on the whole he and the 
party would have gained immensely by a firm stand on a 
vital issue. 

Perhaps it may be said that in expressing our dissatis- 
faction with Mr. Balfour’s leadership we have not been 
fair to him, and that as Unionist Free-traders we ought to 
show more gratitude to one who has in effect, if not in 
words, done so much to stultify the Tariff Reform Party. 
Those who plead thus remind us that though Mr. Balfour 
made a nominal submission to the Tariff Reformers in the 
“valentine” correspondence, he has from that day to this 
never said a single word in favour of Tariff Reform, nor 
done anything which can possibly be termed giving help and 
encouragement to the anti-Free-trade side of the party. It 
is not kindness with which he has been killing it for the past 
eleven months, but with a stony silence which in the circum- 
stances is almost as eloquent as actual denunciation. We 
admit, of course, that in a certain sense this boycott of the 
Protectionists must be pleasing to Unionist Free-traders. 
Unhappily, however, we feel unable to rely upon Mr. 
Balfour's momentary coldness as likely to be effective in 
eradicating active Protection from the party. Experience 
tells us that though Mr. Balfour may prove himself an 
enemy to Tariff Reform when Tariff Reformers are weak 
and distracted through the absence of their leader, he cannot 
be depended upon to withstand them should they once again 
become powerful and active. After all, Mr. Balfour is in 
very much the position of Faust when he had parted with 
his soul. Even if, after that event, Faust had entered 
a monastery, or taken to good works, or led a virtuous 
and respectable life, the claim hanging over him would 
have been none the less imperative. Mr. Balfour signed 
away his freedom on February 14th, and we fear that there 
is now little chance of his openly and manfully withdrawing 
from this alliance with the Protectionists, and admitting 
that he blundered in declaring that Fiscal Reform must be 
the first charge on the activities of the Unionist Party. 

What we presume will happen is that Mr. Balfour 
will attempt to get rid of his obligations indirectly 
rather than directly, and that he will endeavour, by a 
series of ingenious tactical operations, to wean the 
Unionist Party from the errors of Protection. If this is 
going to be the course of events, we can only say 
that we believe that such tactics are doomed to 
failure. The way, and the only way in our opinion, to 
unite the Unionist Party is to substitute for the fiscal 
programme which divides it a programme which will unite 
it, and one which will raise the status of the party in the 





opinion of the nation as a whole. If only Mr. Balfour 
would see it, the opportunity lies close to his hand. Let the 
Unionist leader proclaim a vigorous war upon Socialism in 
all its forms, and declare that it is the duty of the 
Unionist Party to strengthen the nation by both a 
negative and a positive policy,—that is, negatively by 
preventing its pauperisation and debilitation through 
Socialistic schemes, and positively by building up its 
moral fibre by well-considered methods of reform. Such 
a policy would reunite and vitalise the party by giving it 
sound ideals and practical aims. If, instead, the party 
is to be fed on nothing but Parliamentary tactics and 
ingenious schemes for “dishing” the Liberals or stealing 
their clothes, then we say with deep regret that the 
Unionist Party will be forced to wander in the wilderness 
as long as did its opponents. Mr. Balfour has made 
great mistakes, and has inflicted great wrongs on his party, 
but even now it is not too late to make a new beginning. 
If he is to make it, however, it must be by adopting a 
clear and vigorous policy, and not merely by an intenser 
application to the party game. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN COLONISATION. 


HE present seems a fitting time to call attention to 
a work which we have frequently commented on in 
the past, and to emphasise an Imperial duty which is apt 
to be forgotten in the press of more controversial matters. 
We have always been strong believers in emigration and 
colonisation, both for the sake of the Motherland and the 
Colonies. A new country can give space, we can provide 
men, and by such a barter the truest ideal of Imperial 
reciprocity 1s attained. Emigration is therefore a perma- 
nent policy so long as there are virgin acres within the 
Empire untilled and a surplus population at home. But 
in certain cases it may be a more positive and urgent duty 
where the motive is not only economic but political. 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia are nations which 
have passed out of their childhood. They are still growing, 
but their character is formed and their political future 
determined. To them immigrants come solely to supply 
an economic want. But South Africa stands in a different 
position. She is the youngest of the autonomous Colonies, 
and is still on the threshold of her political career. She 
needs population, but also, as those who believe in the 
future of the Empire must think, population of a certain 
type. She needs English men and women who are 
prepared loyally to cast in their lot with their adopted 
country, and yet to maintain the British tie and perpetuate 
the British tradition. The main question in South African 
politics is economic,—whence and when is industrial and 
agricultural development to be attained; but the chief 
reason for thus emphasising the value of prosperity is 
that prosperity will mean a larger British population. 

At the present moment the imperative need of organised 
emigration for South Africa is apt to be forgotten both 
there and here in the stress of party politics. Land 
settlement in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony is, 
according to the declaration of his Majesty’s Government, 
not to be extended, though obligations to existing settlers 
will be met. ‘The ordinary influx of settlers to the 
land and of workmen from home to the mining centres 
has been stopped by the general depression. And yet it 
is colonisation that remains the chief need of the country, 
and not the victory of this or that party. All the more 
reason, therefore, for urging such emigration schemes as 
are possible at the moment. If there is no good field for 
farmers, for miners, and for artisans, there is room for 
school-teachers, governesses, and domestic servants. For 
these the demand is less dependent upon the economic 
situation of the hour, for South Africa is still badly pro- 
vided with all classes of trained women workers. In 
many respects female emigration is the more important 
branch. Women feel more keenly the sentiment for the 
home country, and, at the same time, are singularly 
adaptable to new conditions. Moreover, in a land where 
there is a great proportion of young men, it is essential 
that there should be an increase in the number of 
marriageable women of the proper class. Otherwise 
the young Colonist will either remain unmarried, which 
is bad for the future of the land, or marry foolishly, 
which is worse. The Englishmen and Scotsmen who 
went to the Transvaal fifty years ago and married 
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Dutch girls have left families more Dutch in spirit than 
the voortrekkers themselves. It is the mother’s nationality 
which counts, and no better service can be done to the 
Empire than to ensure that the younger generation of 
British Afrikanders shall have the chance of marrying 
women of their own class and creed. It is no question of 
the exportation of young women purely for the sake of 
marriage. The emigrants go out to supply an urgent 
economic and social want. But there is always the likeli- 
hood that they may be absorbed into the new population 
ina more vital sense, by becoming, not merely settlers 
themselves, but the wives and mothers of settlers. 


It is difficult to praise sufficiently the work which organi- 
sations like the Victoria League, the Leaguo of the Empire, 
aud the British Women’s Emigration Association have been 
doing for the past half-dozen years. It has been quiet 
and unobtrusive work, done without advertisement or 


‘controversy, but it has been in the truest sense con- 


structive Imperialism, which puts to shame more 
noisy propaganda. We wish to call special attention to 
the work of one body, the South African Colonisation 
Society. Lord Tennyson’s Committee reported that in 
South Africa “there does not at present seem to be any 
opening for those who would be ordinarily classed as 
emigrants, except indeed for women, for whom there is a 
considerable demand.” It has been the aim of the Society 
to meet this demand, and their method has very properly 
been one of carefully organised emigration, with super- 
vision from start to finish. Lord Tennyson’s Committee, 
it will be remembered, were inclined to deprecate too 
fatherly a system, urging that the proper emigrant 
required a start, and no more, to succeed. But with 
women the case is obviously different. It is impossible 
to send young girls out to a new country, where 
living is expensive, distances great, and dangers many, 


without making ample provision for their reception. The | 
| vote, it was a charge that it was impossible to deny. That 


South African Colonisation Society seems to us to provide 
a model in scientific colonisation. The unaided efforts of 
a few ladies have elaborated a system which works without a 
hitch, and how difficult such a task is only those who have 
been concerned in like enterprises can know. From January, 
1902, to March, 1906, the Society sent out two thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen emigrants. Few of these 
were failures. For example, out of one hundred and 
ninety-three girls sent to the Transvaal—for obvious 
reasons the most difficult Colony—between June, 1904, and 
June, 1905, only two were returned as “ morally unsatis- 
factory.” Applications are received by the Society from 
girls in England and from employers in South Africa. All 
arrangements are made by the officials to ensure getting 
the right person for the right place, and for arranging 
passages and advancing the necessary money. The girls 
spend the night before they sail in the London hostel of 
the Society, and a matron takes charge of each party on 
the voyage. There are hostels for the reception of the 
emigrants at the South African ports of landing and in the 
chief up-country towns, where board and lodging can be 
obtained at a much cheaper rate than in any public hotel. 
Moreover, the Society’s agents meet the emigrants, arrange 
for their journeys, and endeavour to keep in touch with 
them for a year or two after they have taken up their 
employment. It is all admirably arranged, and with such 
management it is small wonder that the percentage of 
failures is low. The Society works in conjunction with the 
Colonial Office and the different South African Govern- 
ments in their schemes of assisted emigration, but it also 
acts on its own account, providing loans in deserving cases 
which are not covered by Government grants. Among 
the emigrants are found every class of wage-earning 
women, from domestic servants to nurses, though, as was 
to be expected, the former predominate. Admirable work 
is being done in finding posts for white women servants 
in country districts, where hitherto the mistress of the 
house has been dependent on Kaffir boys. It is in such 
districts that British women are most needed and their 
influence greatest. A separate and most important branch 
of the work is concerned with education, where the 
Society acts as intermediary between the Colonial Govern- 
ments and applicants in England. it provides not 
only teachers for elementary and secondary schools, but 
governesses for the country farms, and it would appear as 
if the demand in this branch were likely to outrun the 
supply. And all these manifold operations are conducted 
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economically and efficiently by a committee of ladies and 
a small permanent staff. 

The South African Colonisation Society is a good instance 
of the kind of work which we wish to see extended. It is 
of vital importance to the future of South Africa within 
the Empire, and it is wholly uncontroversial. Conservative 
and Radical can unite in furthering an object which is so 
clearly to the public good. We trust that this Society and 
other kindred societies will meet with adequate support, 
especially at a time when their work remains almost the 
sole direct way in which the British people can co-operate 
in safeguarding the future of South Africa. “ When the 
Plantation grows to Strength,” Bacon wrote, “then it is 
time to Plant with Women as well as with Men, That 
the Plantation may spread into Generations, and not be 
ever pieced from without.” 





LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE 
MAGISTRACY. 


HE conception of the local Magistracy—the unpaid 
Judges of England—has a good deal changed of 
recent years. Until the creation of County Councils the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions did almost the whole of the 
county business. The transfer of this duty to an elected 
body was a notable example of the triumph of theory over 
practice. The Justices of the Peace had done their work 
well and they had done it cheaply. They were, for the 
most part, thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances 
of the district, and they had the interest in keeping down 
the cost of administration natural to those who had to find 
the larger part of such money as might be wanted. All 
that could be said against them was that they were not 
representative ; but this was a more damning charge than 
any other that could have been brought against them. 
Taking “representative ” in the sense of elected by a popular 
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they were as representative in fact as any authority that 
was likely to take their place was not a sufficient defence. 
They were not representative in form; consequently in 
their civil capacity they, for most purposes, ceased to be. 
The business of the county is done by new men. The dis- 
appearance of the civil functions of the Justices necessarily 
brought their judicial function into greater prominence. 
Happily the objection to elective Judges, which is still strong 
in England, prevented this from being transferred with 
the civil duties. The Justices remained Magistrates, though 
they had ceased to be administrators. But in this single 
character their acts naturally came in for more criticism. 
Slight errors of judgment may pass unnoticed in civil busi- 
ness, but they attract, and rightly attract, attention when 
they are visible in a conviction or a sentence. As no serious 
complaints of this kind have been made for some years past, 
it is pretty safe to assume that no real ground exists for 
them. The watchful scrutiny of which the Justices of the 
Peace have been the object would certainly have got 
together evidence on this head had any been available. 
The truth, we believe, is that the Magistrates commonly 
err on the side of leniency rather than severity. There 
was a time, no doubt, when as regards a particular class of 
offences this could not have been said,—a time when a 
poacher was not likely to be let off easily by a game- 
preserving Bench. But the state of things which made 
this unlikely has passed away. The poacher is no longer 
the hungry labourer, he is the expert thief who acts as the 
agent of a poulterer in the nearest town. Such hostility 
as there is to the Game-laws is now chiefly economic. 
They are disliked because they injure crops. But even 
this has more and more become a matter of arrangement 
between landlord and tenant. Farms are not let so easily 
as they were, and even without the Act of last Session a 
good tenant could usually protect himself. But though 
the action of the unpaid Justices compares not un- 
favourably with that of Stipendiary Magistrates in towns, 
it has not escaped a certain amount of unfounded 
suspicion. It does not tend to create confidence in a body 
of Judges if a very great majority of them belong to one 
political party. There is nothing in the nature of things 
to make a Conservative a less impartial dispenser of 
justice than a Liberal, but if there are very many more 
Conservatives than Liberals on the Bench it is pretty 
certain that some such idea will grow up. Circumstances 
have unavoidably created a disproportion of this kind. 
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The determining motive in the 2 pg mee of the County 
Justices has not been political; but as the Lords- 
Lieutenant, and the classes from whom their nominees are 
ordinarily selected, are commonly Conservatives, it is only 
to be expected that the County Benches should be largely 
of the same complexion. It is this that has filled Sir 
John Brunner and the other Liberal and Labour Members 
of Parliament with the desire, expressed in their Memorial 
to the Lord Chancellor, that the appointment of Justices 
should be “ put upon an entirely non-political basis.” 


Lord Loreburn begins his reply with an expression of 
agreement in this “initial aspiration.” The preponderance 
of Conservatives on the Bench of which the memorialists 
complain does, he says, exist, and “ threatens to become an 
injury to the credit of the Bench.” What can be done to 
correct the inequality he is already doing. “Since the end 
of February there have been appointed in ten months three 
times as many [new Justices] as have been appointed 
annually upon an average of the last ten years.” But 
while the Chancellor is in agreement with the memorialists 
as regards the end to be kept in view, he differs from them 
as regards the means by which this end can be attained. 
If the choice lies between two equally good men, one a 
Liberal and the other a Conservative, it is quite right to 
take into account the relative numbers of the two parties 
already on the Bench. But the prayer of the memorialists 
goes a good deal beyond this. In order to deprive the County 
Bench of the political character which it now possesses, the 
signatories propose to invest it with a political character of 
the opposite kind. They complain of a “ long-established 
custom of taking advice from exclusively Tory circles,” and 
they suggest by way of amendment that in future advice 
should be taken from exclusively Liberal circles. The 
Chancellor is in possession, it seems, of knowledge 
which enables him to supplement the information given 
him in the Memorial. The demand now made on him is 
really a demand that “the position of Justice” shall be 
treated “‘as merely or mainly a reward of party services.” 
There is unfortunately a very general persuasion “ that 
the Bench of Justices is the appanage of party, 
and the Lord Chancellor the mere registrar of party 
selections.” This is shown by the significant fact that no 
Conservative Member has made any application relating to 
such appointments since Lord Loreburn has been in office. 
It has been taken for granted that the Conservative chance 
is over for the present, and that a Liberal Chancellor will 
make only Liberal Justices. Lord Loreburn’s view, on 
the contrary, is that the fact that a man is a strong party 
man, on whatever side, is no objection to his being made a 
Justice if in other respects he is suitable. The fact that 
the representation of parties on that particular Bench is 
very unequal may be a reason for postponing an additional 
appointment of the same character, but nothing more. 
The non-political character of the County Justices should 
be secured, not by the mere swing of the pendulum, not by 
allotting all the appointments to each party in turn, but 
by making each appointment as it comes on non-party 
grounds. It is obvious that this is a matter of very great 
difficulty. The Chancellor, on whom the selection ulti- 
mately falls, may be sincerely anxious to choose the best 
men, but choice implies knowledge, and knowledge 
depends on information. The Liberal Members who 
have furnished Lord Loreburn with lists of uames 
suitable for appointment as Justices have not always been 
in possession of this information, and the best intentions 
will not cover the absence of it. And there are cases in 
which they have taken no pains whatever to test, probably 
have thought it safest not to test, the information on 
which their applications have been based. 


In these circumstances, the Chancellor rightly declines 
to subject his action in the appointment of Justices to any 
party restriction. “I must exercise,” he says, “my own 
discretion as to whom I may consult in any particular 
case. And I certainly am not prepared to render an account 
to any one of my reasons for choosing one man or omitting 
another.” It is satisfactory to find that to whatever 
cause the too exclusively Conservative character of some 
County Benches is to be attributed, it is not the fault of the 
Lords-Lieutenant. With rare exceptions, Lord Loreburn 
says, those of them with whom he has been in communica- 
tion have “ acted and advised impartially,” and have taken 
real pains to discharge the duty which their position as 
representatives of the Crown imposes on them. The work 





could not be got through without their help, and they have 
often been instrumental in preventing “ most undesirable 
appointments.” Whether Sir John Brunner and the 
other Members who have signed the Memorial will be 
satisfied with this reply we do not know. But we are 
quite certain that Lord Loreburn’s view of his duty will 
be shared by all reasonable Englishmen. A proposal to 
cure the too political character of the Magistracy by 
injecting into it a highly political serum of another kind 
has no claim on their acceptance. 





A PERSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


+ condition of Persia has perbaps lost recently some 

of its immediate interest for the West. Russia and 
Great Britain are very unlikely to fight just now either 
for its protectorate or its partition, Russia being for the 
moment paralysed, and our own country in the hands of a 
Government which will certainly not be tempted into a 
policy of expansion. Nevertheless, journalists will continue 
to watch the progress of events at Teheran with some 
interest, because of an experiment which the ruling classes 
there appear inclined to try. The old Asiatic method of 
government has gone on in Persia« for a hundred and eleven 
years; 7.e., ever since in 1795 the Kajar family—Turco- 
man adventurers they were—fought their way to the throne. 
The Government has been a despotism of the extreme 
kind, tempered only by émeutes, usually instigated by the 
mullahs, and occasional local rebellions, hitherto always 
suppressed with successful severity. The resources 
of the State have been expended on the Court, 
the Army, and the Provincial Governors, who have 
usually been selected from the cadets of the reigning 
family, and are therefore in practice beyond appeal. 
As prosperity has disappeared the fiscal rapacity of 
the Government has increased, and the population has 
declined by more than fifty per cent., until at last the 
sums received by the Treasury are inadequate to keep the 
machine in movement, and the great men at Teheran are 
faced with three alternatives. They must sell the inde- 
pendence of their country to Russia and Great Britain 
in return for loans; or by paying no one they must allow 
the country to sink into anarchy; or they must try some 
plan for the reinvigoration of the State. Unfortunately, 
the only plan which has ever succeeded in Asia, at least 
as Asiatics think, is no longer open to them. They would 
in other days have expelled their dynasty, have selected a 
new one of greater ability, and for three or four genera- 
tions—possibly even for more, as happened in Turkey—have 
restored to the country a sensible, if despotic, administra- 
tion. The population would then have revived, the water- 
works which in Persia are essential to profitable agriculture 
would have been reopened, and the remains of capital now 
hoarded underground would have been released for the 
many Asiatic manufactures for which Persians, who are a 
bright people full of industry when you let them keep its 
fruits, have displayed for centuries a natural aptitude. 
Unhappily, the mass of the peasantry are incapable of 
combination, while the active sections of society, who are 
perfectly capable, and are indeed always intriguing, are 
cowed by the idea that a change of dynasty would be 
followed by an immediate inrush of European Powers. 
The Persians no more want to be governed by the Russian 
“Tchin,” whose methods they fairly well understand and 
detest, or by Indian civilians, whose thoughts are so apart 
from their own, than we wish to be governed by German 
officials, whom, nevertheless, we perpetually describe as 
more efficient than ourselves. A few leading men seem, 
therefore, to have been attracted by the idea of the Russian 
Liberals, and have succeeded in inducing the dynasty to 
tolerate a proposal for calling a Parliament. The good people 
among them think that in that novelty there may be some 
hope of good government, while the bad people believe 
that an Assembly will be able to put on taxes and raise 
loans, and so set the crumbling machine going again. The 
experiment, which is the first of the kind yet made in 
Western Asia, will be watched with interest, especially in 
India, where its success would enormously develop the 
demand, as yet quite inchoate, for self-government. If 
Persians can govern themselves wisely and strongly, so 
also can Bengalees. That will be the deduction made by 
peoples who do not at heart believe that they have any- 
where any intellectual superiors. It will be watched 
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also in Europe, where the success of any Asiatic State in 
reviving itself would put an end to many vague hopes and 
some definite ambitions. 

For ourselves; we are unable to believe that the 
“reform” will be successful. The Persians are very 
bright, but they have no training whatever in self-govern- 
ment, and the reform they want is a good dynasty instead 
of a bad one. It is nearly impossible to give them 
improved legislation, for in a Mussulman State legislation 
must always agree with the sacred law; and even if it were 


possible, the result would be no better than what is called | 


“reform” in a great American city. It is the Executive 
which ruins Persia, and Parliament will never permanently 
improve the Executive. The debaters who made them- 
seives powerful would grasp at the government of 
provinces and display as much fiscal rapacity as the 
courtiers ; and it is from fiscal corruption, and tyranny for 
purposes of extortion, and not from bad laws, that Persia 
needs relief. It is this difficulty, and no inability to argue 
about good government, which has for so many thousand 
years kept the different races of Asia true to their con- 
stant demand for “ Saul instead of Judges.” At some 
point or other the Persian Duma will affront either the 
Kajar family or the soldiers; and a man of ability, 
probably a tyrant who, like the first Kajar, has the idea 
that, as revenue can be obtained only from the peasants, 
the peasants must be protected, will rebuild the old 
system of governing from above with absolute authority, 
and, until his dynasty goes rotten, will revive the life, and 
in a certain way the happiness, of the ancient Persian 
kingdom. 

Our own country has no interest in the matter, except 
in our natural wish that the Persians, who once had 
commerce and a literature, should enjoy those benefits 
again. To annex Southern Persia, as has been so often 
suggested, would be only to add to ourselves a new 
burden,— a new chance of insurgents, who might possibly 
find allies. The development of India through the 
mechanical science of the West would pay us far better 
than to acquire further thousands of square miles of ruined 
territory; and if Russia, under any form of popular 
control, takes to conquest again, it will be to conquer 
regions of which Constantinople and Gallipoli are the 
objective centres. Why should she engage in a rush upon 
India, where every Mussulman would in such a con- 
tingency stand by the British Government, and where 
such an army as they could produce, led by British officers, 
and with the British Army as their spearhead, would hurl 
her back as rapidly and completely as she was hurled by 
Japan? As for her entrance through Persia to the Persian 








Gulf, she would in assuming such a position place herself | 
once for all within the grip of the British Navy, which at | 


present cannot reach her, and which could, if she estab- 
lished a great arsenal on the Gulf, at any time drag the 
Russian Army two thousand miles from its main depdts to 
a climate in which the soldiers would die like flies. 
is no point at which British pessimism so impairs British 
strength and burdens British energy as in this incurable 
apprehension that at some not remote period we shall be 
deteated by Russia in a struggle for our primacy over the 
great Asiatic peninsula. 








WOMEN AND HAPPINESS. 


- OMEN in their nature are much more gay and joyous 

than men,” said Addison. ‘Their spirits are more 
light,” he goes on; “vivacity is the gift of women, gravity 
that of men.” Addison, of course, spoke for his own time, 
and no doubt he truly recorded what he saw. 
and letters of the period give us the same impression. The 
ladies of his day were “ sprightly,” their charm was “ variety,” 
their vice frivolity. But Addison seems to mean his words 
to apply to women in general. There is no sound of 
hesitation in them; he evidently thinks they will be accepted 
Would they be accepted in the present day 
without challenge? We think not, and yet we believe that 
they contain a measure of.truth. Undoubtedly, however, we 
should no longer turn to the writings of women in confirma- 
tion of his dictum. There is a melancholy tone in literature 
just now, and in women’s writings it is very strongly marked. 
This fact, however, seems to illustrate a phase of thought 
rather than reflect human nature. The pens of women have 


as a truism. 


There | 


The diaries | 





been captivated by a kind of philosophy which they could 
never have evolved, and which gives little scope to their 
natural ability. It is outside the power of the imagination 
to conceive of a feminine Swift. That great morose genius 
could have no parallel in the opposite sex. 

But setting aside feminine writers, and looking round 
among one’s ordinary acquaintance, are not the women more 
light-hearted than the men? Surely they are. For one 
thing, they have to appear to be; and the habit of 
content can be cultivated. Who in the world would 
show any sympathy to an habitually depressed and 
pessimistic woman? She may be so lucky as to find 
one of her own sex who will continue to feel affection for 
her, but she will not find one of the other. If her melancholy 
be united to some force of character, she will be called a scold 
anda nagger. If she is merely weak and fretful, she will be 
disliked and disregarded, or at best considered a hopelessly 
selfish person. Men will not put up with melancholy in 
women, and on the whole it is perhaps a good thing for the 
new generation that they will not. It is no argument to say 
that women have to put up with this disagreeable quality in 
men. All experience shows that the laws of compensation— 
of compensation in character—act differently upon the two 
sexes. A man’s character seems to be made up of more items 
than a woman's, and each single one has less weight. A 
wonian has seldom any virtue able to balance a really bad 
fault, and how rarely we find a serious fault at all in the 
character of an essentially good woman. Itis easy, we admit, to 
exaggerate the difference between the sexes, but women have 
one peculiarity in their characters which is all their own. It 
testifies to the moral height of their common attainment, 
and to the depth of their possible degradation. They are not 
forgivable. 

No doubt the root of content and discontent lies not in 
circumstances but in temperament, and no training can ever 
altogether prevail over a tendency. Some women, like some 
men, are born to look, be it ever so secretly, upon the dark 
side. For ourselves, however, we do not believe the apparently 
greater happiness of women to be entirely a matter of self- 
control. It is as natural to a woman to adorn herself with 
cheerfulness as with ornaments. It belongs both to the 
graver and the lighter side of her nature; it is part of her 
self-respect and part of her vanity. Her cheerful countenance 
may witness to a real heroism—it often does—or it may come 
of something less noble. 1t may be the outcome of her instinct 
to make her household happy, or of her instinct to attract 
admiration to herself. But whether she belongs to what Addison 
calls “the more valuable portion of the sex” or not, if she 
cares at all for the impression she creates she will no more 
be melancholy than she will be slovenly. The less “ valuable ” 
portion may be capable of no courageous effort to keep up the 
hearts of those they love, but they too will express pleasure to 
give pleasure and get pleasure back, and so contrive their own 
happiness. What Goldsmith said of the French applies to 
many inferior women :— 

“ They please, are pleased; they give to get esteem, 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem.” 
Moreover, in discussing happiness it is not possible to put 
situation and circumstance quite out of account, and we think 
that the life of an ordinary woman makes more for cheerful- 
ness than that of a man. She has fewer @mbitions, and they 
are less likely to be thwarted. Her life has fewer possibilities 
of disappointment and of disillusionment. Of course, if she 
marries badly it means more; on the other hand, the vast 
majority of marriages are moderately happy, and it is only an 
abnormal woman who does not love her children, and her 
children make a far larger part of her life than they do of her 
husband’s. So many men are embittered by professional ill- 
success; by the constant grind of work they do not like; by 
the never-ceasing burden of money anxiety; by rubbing 
shoulders all day long with persons who are unsympathetic to 


them. A man’s recreation and his daily toil are not inex- 


| tricably mingled as are the labours and delights of a woman, 


and it is not infrequently the case that hard-worked men have 
very little recreation at all. In the nature of things, men’s 
pleasures are positive ones, and are nearly ulways more or 
less expensive, requiring sometimes more money, more health, 
However tired a man 
Now the 


or more time than they have to give. 
may be, he is always bored by doing nothing. 


‘ordinary woman is very well pleased without any positive 
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pleasures. Her work is very rarely distasteful to her. The 
care of her children and her home is always intermixed with 
pleasure, and it is an undoubted fact that, lacking the safety- 
valve of a home of her own for her energy, she will in the 
majority of cases throw herself into other work with a 
fervour which is complete evidence of the delight she derives 
from it; and we believe that more women break down from 
doing unnecessary work than ever break down from seeking 
unnevessary distraction. 

One source of women’s happiness is to be found, we 
think, in their love of detail. They enjoy every detail 
of social life. They love the minutiae of their work. 
They do not love it as a man loves his, for the sake 
of an end. They look close at what they are doing, and 
they do not look forward. They take pleasure in their 
children as they are. A defect, even though it be a serious 
one, destroys their pleasure in them far less than it destroys 
that of a man. They are not constantly oppressed by the 
thought of what that defect will mean in the future. If a 
woman is by nature apprehensive, her fears apply for the 
most part to little things. Ifa man is apprehensive, he fears 
when the fit is upon him the débdcle of heaven and earth. For 
women time goes a little slower. They take pleasure in each 
jewel of that mosaic which makes up happiness, and are 
not fretted because the pattern is not complete. Of this 
quality they have, no doubt, the inevitable defects——much 
brilliance, little grasp, and a tendency to frivolity. They are 
apt to fritter away their lives and minds on little things; they 
become engrossed with the details of play as well as the details 
of work. Men, no doubt, have more opportunities of keen 
pleasure than women have, but these opportunities are short- 
lived. 
take. 
might, we believe, be thus summed up: a man is bappy 
whenever he has anything to make him happy, but a woman 
is happy whenever she has nothing to make her unhappy. 





LANDSCAPE AND LITERATURE. 

T is one of the tritest of commonplaces that during the 
last century or two we have rediscovered for ourselves 

the beauties of wild Nature. A London citizen in Queen 
Anne’s day going up Helvellyn was so affrighted by the 
spectacle that he fainted, and, being bled by a surgeon, 
promptly returned to town. Mr. Burt, who travelled in the 
North of Scotland early in the eighteenth century, could only 





The happiness of the moment they are less fitted to | 
The difference between the sexes in this particular | 


| too far and develop vices of its own. 


speak of the Highland mountains as “a dirty purple, but | 


most disagreeable when the heath is in bloom.” For a 
hundred years we have gone to the other extreme, and 
rhapsodised about the wilderness till our pbrases of 
description have become conventional. Every newspaper 
to-day contains passages telling of some natural beauty 
or other where the language is, apparently, the language 
of serious passion. Only the passion has become a 
mannerism, and instead of literature we get journalese. The 
mannerism, however, is a proof of the wide diffusion of a 
certain degree of appreciation of Nature; the mere fact that 
it has become a convention and is simulated by those who do 
not share it bears witness to the vigour of the growth. For 
the present we are not concerned with the psychology of the 
love of Nature, but with the way in which it expresses itself 
in literature. If the high passion be there, to be sure, the 
expression will correspond. No man in whose soul burns a 
pure love of natural beauty will fall into banalities. The great 
poets do not vary. When they have occasion to write of 
Nature, they never descend from the high level of clear, true 
observation and adequate speech. But the lesser people, the 
minor poets, the diarists, the novelists, must be to some 
extent under the bondage of their generation, and their descrip- 
tions are apt to be second-hand. They are faithful reproducers 
of fashionable mannerisms, and the study of such mannerisms 
sheds a curious light on the relations between Nature and the 
art of words. 

To begin with our eighteenth-century citizen who disliked 
Helvellyn. It would be a great mistake to assume that he 
had no love of Nature. Like Izaak Walton, he may have 
rejoiced to seek the Lea meadows on a fresh May morning. 


He liked garden landscapes, trim lawns, and tidy hedgerows, | 


and he wrote about them in a sensible, prosaic way, with just 
a tinge of grandiloquence. The Downs were “ vndulatory 





forms of mountain,” a wood was either a “ vernal thicket,” or, 
more properly, a “grove,” for there was a sham classicalism 
about the whole thing. We can imagine our citizen taking a 
whole-hearted delight in a fine landscape or a rich sunset. He 
may have returned of an evening, bis bosom swelling with bigh 
imaginings. He differed from those of a later day, not in his 
capacity for feeling, but in his capacity for expressing it. It 
was when he came to write it down that he fell into bombast 
and banalities. John Gay, for example, a charming poet 
and a good angler, has in his “ Rural Sports” a passage on 
worm-fishing. He clearly was devoted to the sport and to all 
its attendant charms. He shows a power of close observation 
and a justness of appreciation which would do no discredit to 
Wordsworth. But when he comes to put it all down, how 
does he do it >— 
“ Then, soon as vernal gales begin to rise, 

And drive the liquid burthen through the skies, 

The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds, 

Whose rapid surface purls, unknown to weeds.” 
It would he hard to write lines less fortunately inspired. Open 
Thomson, a far better poet, almost anywhere, and you will find 
the same serious passion, the same gift of observation, mated 
with a style which is so full of warbling woodlands, and 
naiads, and watery stores, and similar “ properties” that the 
breath of Athene blows faint indeed. A grim convention 
had them in its clutches, and interposed the cotton-wool 
of bad art between the world they saw and the world they 
wrote of. Whut was needed was a return to impressionism, 
where the writer strives in all honesty to present things us he 
sees them. 

The Romantic revival swept away the débris of this sham 
classicalism. Scott, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, in their 
different ways give us the Nature which they loved and saw 
with their own eyes. The result differs with the temperament 
of the observer, for, as Coleridge wrote— 

“ We receive but what we give 
And in our life alone does Nature live.” 
But in all cases it is honest and first-hand work, not the echoes 
of a tradition. Presently, however, the reaction tended to go 
Impressionism, to be 
sound, demands a sound mind and complete candour in the 
observer. A man with a twist in his brain or a poseur 
will claim reality and merit for pictures which have no 
relation to truth. To call the sky yellow and the mountains 
pink is an offence not atoned for by the plea that they are 
yellow and pink to the observer. Art has no care for patho- 
logical products, and demands in her votaries an intelligence 
working in the same domain as the average man. Take any 
half-dozen second-rate poets or essayists of to-day, and you 
will find them describing Nature in strange, spasmodic 
language. That epithet is the best which seems to the normal 
mind most preposterous, and the mot juste in their eyes is the 
inapposite word. The result is arresting for the moment, but 
it is so obviously insincere and affected, so lacking in serious 
passion, that we soon impatiently discard it. Such writers 
in fleeing from one convention have found another, and the 
mere fact that the second is so amazingly different from the 
first does not make it better. In the natural history of con- 
ventions both stund in the same class. Readers of Mr. Lang’s 
delightful “Essays in Little” will remember his version of 
Thomas Haynes Bayly’s “Oh, no, we never mention her” in 
the style of a disciple of Mr. Rossetti :— 
* Love spake to me and said: 
* Oh, lips, be mute ; 
Let that one name be dead, 
That memory flown and fled, 
Untouched that lute!’ ” 
If the truth be the same in all ages, so at heart is the 
conventional. 

The fount of all good descriptions of Nature is the 
visualising power of the writer. He must see keenly and 
clearly, and he must give the results of his survey their exact 
and adequate expression in words. Few, even of the best 
writers, have this gift of intense vision at all times. In some, 
such as Ruskin, it tends to be cbhscured by rhetoric and 
metaphor, and to stray in unpromising bypaths of specula- 
tion. In others, such as Mr. Meredith, the style falls short of 
the matter in clearness, and the result is a cloud. Of all 
the moderns, Stevenson seems to us to have been the most 
consistently successful. He has his clichés like the rest of 
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us—“ windy,” “a sky of stars”—but it is rare indeed that he 
misses the vigour of intense first-hand realisation. His 
parsimony of epithets increases the effect of the carefully 
chosen few; he never falls into a rhetorical cadence; and his 
picture builds itself up in the mind in a series of broad and 
simple lines. If we had to choose the finest, because the least 
strained, piece of landscape description in modern English, we 


should take this passage from “ Weir of Hermiston” :— 


«You would scarcely be surprised at the inimitable smallness 
of the kirk, a dwarfish, ancient place seated for fifty, and standing 


in a green by the burn-side among two-score gravestones. The | 


manse close by, although no more than a cottage, is surrounded 
by the brightness of a flower-garden and the straw roofs of bees ; 
and the whole colony, kirk and manse, garden and graveyard, 
finds harbourage in a grove of rowans, and is all the year round 
in a great silence broken only by the drone of the bees, the tinkle 


of the burn, and the bell on Sundays. ..... All beyond and | 


about is the great field of the hills; the plover, the curlew, and 
the lark cry there; the wind blows as it blows in a ship’s rigging, 
hard and cold and pure; and the hill-tops huddle one behind 
another like a herd of cattle into the sunset.” 





TUSKS AND HORNS. 

HE French have a good word for the tusks of an animal, as 

of an elephant or boar: défenses. It is almost certainly 

in the original, not the derivative, sense that the term came 
to be used thus,—the sense of fending off. Taking it so, we 
see the propriety of the word at once. To regard such formid- 
able fangs merely as “ weapons of defence,” to use the common 
phrase, seems to do them less than just credit, unless we 
interpret defence in the wide sense of the modern maxim of 
warfare, which declares that the best method of defence is 
attack. They are not merely aggressive weapons, however, 


either in the case of the big pachyderm, who wears them | 


attached to the upper jaw, or of the pig, who has them on the 
lower. By both species they are found useful weapons, but 
are also employed in the humbler office of digging for food. 
It is said of the elephant that he always uses one tusk for 
this purpose, by which is meant, not that all elephants use the 
right, or all the left, but that the individuals fall into the 


habit of using one rather than the other. Possibly they are | 
right-tusked or left-tusked, analogously to man, who is right- 


handed or left-handed as the case may be. It does not 
seem that the same preference is shown by the boars. We see 
them grouting up with either tusk. But perhaps in their 
case the tusk is used rather as an auxiliary of the grouting 


snout than as a grouting instrument by itself, for tuskless | 


swine will grout up ground, if it be not too hard, almost as 
fast as the tusked boar. In both creatures the tusks are 
developed canine teeth, having the habit, analogous to that of 
rodent teeth, of growing continuously. 

The horns of the red-deer stag serve that animal for ends 
similar to those for which the défenses (this is not applied by 
the French to the stag’s horns, though etymologically it 


would be as well applied to them) of the pig and the elephant 


serve these creatures. The stag, it may be said, uses its horns 
not nearly so much by way of defence as of offence,—offence 
and aggression against those of its own kind and sex, of defence 
perhaps of its kind against the aggression of rival stags. That, 
no doubt, is the common use to which we see the great horns 
put on the Scottish forest, one stag contending with another 
for the mastery. But a very little reflection on this aspect of 
the question might quite reasonably raise a doubt whether the 
principal thesis were right, whether it were really for this 
purpose that the horns are given; for we are at once brought 
up against the singular fact that for battles of this description 
the “ switch-horn ”—that is to say, the bayonet-like horn with 
no branching points above the brow—is a more efficacious 
weapon than the head of the “royal”; and, what is yet more 
remarkable, the “hummel” stag—that ungainly beast with no 
horns at all—is a better fighter than the “switch-horn.” 
Thus it would seem as if the horns were the more formid- 
able weapons the fewer there were of them, and that the 
animal was best armed of all which had none. And this is 
scarcely consistent with the view that the horns are 
developed by an unerring process of evolution, as valuable 
defensive or fighting weapons. It is true that the “hummel” 
stag is generally a very heavy animal, as if the strength which 
normally goes to horn had in him gone to bone and muscle 
and toa big frame; but even this consideration hardly seems 
to account satisfactorily for bis supremacy as a fighting 
animal, if horns really are weapons of value. 


The truth is that in regarding the fights of stags among 
themselves as the primcipal business in the way of battle 
which they are called upon by Nature to perform we are 
making a mistake, a mistake which has its origin in regarding 

| the stag on the Highland hills, where we see the horns put to 
this use, as if it were in its natural habitat, and in forgetting 
that in its origin the red-deer is not a creature of the open 
bill at all, but of the woodland. If we can reconstruct the 
original environment of the stag, we shall see at once that the 
| horns which Nature has given it are admirably adapted for its 
use in the surroundings which are natural to it, and that it is 
only by taking it out of that environment and placing it in 
| one which is strange to it that we have reduced the horns to 
| actual impedimenta, so far as the only fights are concerned in 
| which it is now likely to be engaged. We must also see that 
some of what appear to us as limitations of the senses which 
we now deem most useful to it are no real limitations in this 
reconstructed environment, but that its senses are, in fact, 
most perfectly adapted for the life for which Nature intended it. 
It has not the distant vision of the wild sheep and goats and 
other animals whose natural habitat is on bare mountains or 
open plains; but it has a wonderfully keen sight for the slightest 
movement of an object near at hand. This keen vision of a 
near object is supplemented, for its further security, by a 
sense of smell which enables it to “take the wind” of a man, 
down-wind, at the distance of a mile. It is evident at once 
how valuable and appropriate these senses must be for a 
creature whose proper habitat is a woodland region. In Mr. 
Millais’s third and last volume of his fine work on “ British 
Mammals” a curious instance is recorded of what is presum- 
ably a habit inherited from woodland ancestors which would 
, be likely to find safety in concealment. The writer, with a 
professional stalker, were just “ going in” toa shootable stag 
| when a small stag caught sight of them. Contrary to the 
usual habits of the red-deer, this stag squatted, and “jay low” 
and allowed them to pass it, within its sight, apparently 
believing itself unseen by them, until it caught their wind, 
and made off. Young calves will often squat in this manner, 
but it is hardly ever seen with older deer. 

A difficulty suggests itself at once in accepting the theory 
of the original purpose and use of the horns as designed for 
defence against the foes which the stag would encounter in 
a woodland life. It is, nevertheless, the theory to which the 
supremacy of the “hummels” and “switch-horns” in battles 
with their own kind seems to force us. The difficulty arises 
| from the wonderful fact that these splendid antlers are shed 
| and renewed annually. For several months from the end of 
| April or so, on to September, the stag is virtually defenceless, 
so far as the défenses (so to call them) of his head can secure 
him, for even after the horn is formed it is for a while soft 
and tender. The season, however, at which the stag would 
have the greatest need of all his weapons of offence and 
defence is that at which he has collected his harem of hinds 
| and is concerned in keeping them together. At such a time 
it is most important that he should be able to guard them 

from the attacks of such carnivora as wolves, for even if they 
were not actually killed, they would be likely to be driven so 
far and dispersed so widely that their collection would be an 
impossible work unless their master had the power of making 
himself most dangerous to their assailants. And it is just at 
this critical period that the stag’s horns have been fully 
renewed and are in their most perfect strength. The wonder- 
ful growth of the horn in the few months required for this 
purpose must always be an occasion for our astonishment. 
In the case of some of the big stags at Warnham Park the 
weight of the horns of a single stag has been known to be as 
much as eighteen pounds. The finest head ever seen on an 
| English red-deer, and possibly on any stag in the world, was 
carried by a stag in this park, and in its best year had as 
many as forty-seven points. It is little wonder that the 
“hummel” stags, which are spared all the yearly expenditure 
of tissue which must go to build up such a great structure as 
this, should be as a rule bigger and heavier than the horned 
animals. Even these abnormal heads are small in comparison 
with those which bave been found as fossils in the Pleistocene 
deposits; and in spite of the great size, both of body and 
head, of these fossil giants, the discoveries in yet older 
strata furnish convincing proof that the first of the deer 
| tribe to be developed in the evolution of life-forms wer. 
| hornless. We are hardly able to reconstruct any picture ox 
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the world in which these hornless deer were able to carry 
on the struggle for existence with success; but it is sig- 
nificant that the deer of the Pleistocene period, with their 
gigantic antlers, were contemporaneous with carnivora of 
equally remarkable size, and probably of corresponding 
voracity and fierceness. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
VHI—A PLEA FOR INQUIRY. 
(To rus Eprron or Tue **Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—In the first letter of this series the need for inquiry into 
recent naval administration was demonstrated. Subsequent 
letters have furnished many illustrations of hasty and ill- 
considered action on the part of the Admiralty in making 
radical changes. It has been shown that the distribution of 
business amongst members of the Board of Admiralty has 
been altered fundamentally, and that there has been practical 
abandonment of a well-tried system at the very time when it 
was used as a model for War Office reorganisation. The 
position and power of the First Sea Lord have become unduly 
predominant; present naval administration is virtually a 
“one-man show” ; the independent responsibilities of members 
of the Board have been affected ; the constitutional position of 
the First Lord has been weakened. Recent policy in regard 
to shipbuilding and the maintenance of the Fleet has been 
proved, from official documents, to have been marked by 
vacillation and theatrical display. Fictitious economies 
have been claimed; eminent Cabinet Ministers have been 
misinformed in regard to naval affairs; and their public 
statements on the subject have been erroneous. “ Professed 
secrecy tempered by periodic advertisement” has been shown 
to be a true description of Admiralty methods. On the 
personal authority of Mr. Bellairs, M.P.,as well as by illustra- 
tive examples, it has been proved that—while Parliament and 
the public have been refused information on matters of 





interest and importance relating to the Royal Navy—free and | 
frequent use has been made of inspired writers in the Press ; 


whose mission it has been to give highly coloured and 
laudatory descriptions of Admiralty “reforms,” containing 
facts and figures officially professed to be kept secret “in the 
public interest.” These departures from precedent are un- 
dignified and repugnant to the national sentiment. An 
administration which has recourse to such methods, and 
attempts thereby to influence public opinion, declares its 
weakness, cannot hope to retain public confidence, and makes 
investigation of its action absolutely nece sary. 
Notwithstanding recent disclosures, this objectionable pro- 
cedure is continued. On Wednesday, December 19th, the 
representative of the Admiralty in the House of Commons 
admitted (in reply to a question of Mr. Bellairs) that a 
recently published pamphlet entitled “The Truth about the 
Navy” had been issued officially, at the public cost, to his 
Majesty’s ships. ‘The publishers of the pamphlet have since 
written to the newspapers, at the request of the author, to say 
that “he had absolutely no expectation of such an [Admiralty] 
order when the pamphlet was produced”; they explain that 
its supply to H.M.’s ships may be considered similar to the 
supply of Lord Brassey's “ Naval Annual,” or other books. 
An examination of the pamphlet, however, shows that it 
differs essentially from other books issued to ships’ libraries 
which are mainly useful for information and reference. It is 
really an inspired explanation and defence of recent Admiralty 
action. Naval officers of high rank, to whom copies had been 
sent, in a recent debate at the Royal United Service Institution 
alluded to the obviously close connexion between the author 
and the Admiralty. Some of the material used in the 
pamphlet had been published previously in magazine articles. 
The writer of these articles has repeatedly appeared as the 
champion of recent Admiralty action; he has been liberally 
supplied with information not previously available, and this is 
his chief claim to notice. It is not clear whether or not he is 
identical with “‘ Excubitor,” the author of the pamphlet,.but 
it resembles the articles closely in style, and, like them, 
contains much detailed information not previously published 
in regard to Admiralty plans and intentions respecting the 
distribution and manning of the Fleet and other subjects on 





which criticism has arisen. It is also rich in facts and figures 
apparently drawn from official archives, and most difficult of 
attainment otherwise. ‘“ Excubitor” has nothing but praise 
for Admiralty methods and policy. Certificates of ability 
are given by him to Naval Members of the Board and to 
departmental officials; for these the recipients may or may 
not feel grateful. But the fact is undeniable that once more 
a writer, whose authority and personulity are donbtful, has 
been used by some person or persons in the Admiralty as the 
vehicle to convey to the public information that should have 
been contained in an official publication. This ex parte 
anonymous statement has been issued officially to the Fleet at 
the public cost, yet the representative of the Admiralty when 
challenged in Parliament said that “no official approval had 
been given to its contents”! 

The plea for inquiry based on the facts to which attention 
has been drawn in these letters appears irresistible. It might 
have been strengthened by statements respecting perpetual 
changes, made during the last two years, in “ reforms” which 
were declared to be perfect when they were introduced, but 
which were speedily subjected to considerable alterations,—in 
their turn described as improvements. There has been unrest 
in regard to the distribution of fleets in full commission, as to 
their principal bases, even as to the names given to fleets,— 
although nomenclature is not of great importance. New plans 
for “nucleus crews” and for modes of maintaining “ships 
in Commission in Reserve” have been introduced, before the 
effects of earlier systems bave been ascertained. Thorough 
reconsideration is required also of action taken hastily and 
without full inquiry,—in closing depéts and dockyards on 
some important foreign naval stations and abandoning others. 
High authorities declare this action to be dangerous; its 
effects should be ascertained before they become difficult 
of remedy. Admiralty Papers indicate that this subject 
did not receive the consideration it deserved, and it would 
be interesting to have the facts put on record as to the 
strategical and financial losses sustained. The protection 
of trade and of Imperial interests during peacetime also 
needs investigation; and the wholesale “weeding out” of 
smaller classes of ships which occurred in 1905 may have to be 
amended. Besides these subjects, there are many others which 
could advantageously be brought under review if un inquiry 
were set on foot and a competent tribunal appointed. 

The “method of inquiry,” best adapted to secure practical 
results and to restore public confidence, will doubtless give 
rise to differences of opinion. After full consideration of 
action taken in the past when the conditions have been 
critical, the writer suggests that a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons would be the preferable solution. Such a tribunal 
would combine strength and impartiality. It is not necessary 
or desirable that its members should possess technical know- 
ledge. At the root of the matter lies the question of recent 
changes in Admiralty organisation, methods, and procedure. 
This is an administrative problem which could be dealt with 
efficiently by a Joint Committee, whose duty it would be to 
obtain and consider evidence given by witnesses—political, 
naval, and civilian—having experience in naval affairs. It is 
absolutely necessary, also, that the facts should be ascertained 
as to the nature and extent of the inquiries instituted before 
recent changes in naval administration were made. ‘The 
Committee must secure the free and full expression of opinion 
by all classes in the Royal Navy whose position and experi- 
ence entitle them to give evidence. Hitherto no opportunity 
has been afforded for such an expression of naval opinion: 
the traditions of the Service keep men silent whose opinions 
are adverse to what has been done. Fortunately we have 
amongst us still ex-First Lords—like Lord Goschen, Lord 
George Hamilton, and Lord Spencer—and many naval officers 
who have served as members of Boards of Admiralty, or had ex- 
perience in the Admiralty and Royal dockyards as well as afloat 
in high command. The younger school of naval officers should 
also be heard. Itis constantly asserted that they are ardent sup- 
porters of the new methods, but there is reason to doubt the 
accuracy of that statement. Civilians would have their place 
amongst the witnesses; many of them have had experience 
in private firms as well as in the Admiralty service, and 
could give great. assistance to the Committee. Facts and 
opinions obtained in this way, from men whose evidence 
represented all shades of thought and experience in naval 
matters, must form the basis of the verdict on recent 
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action, and of recommendations made for future administra- 
tion. Witnesses must be protected in order that their honest 
opinions may be obtained. It is probable that some of the 
evidence will have to be treated as confidential The Navy 
and the nation, however, would be prepared to trust such 
a Committee, and to accept its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, although the whole of the reasons were not published : 
the precedent of the Hartington Commission proves this to 
be true. At present doubt and anxiety are widespread—both 
in the Navy and outside it—in regard to the management 
of naval affairs, notwithstanding vigorous and continued 
efforts made to influence public opinion in favour of so-called 
“reforms.” 

Present conditions in many respects resemble those of 
thirty-five years ago. Mr. Childers, as First Lord, introduced 
many valuable reforms, but he revolutionised Admiralty 
administration, magnified the position of the First Lord, 
turned his colleagues on the Board into “assistants,” 
and established a “one-man show.” Within two years 
—the loss of the ‘Captain’ having had great influence— 
public distrust of the new system had reached such a 
pitch that a Select Committee of the House of Lords 
was appointed to investigate the matter. The Duke of 
Somerset (an ex-First Lord) was chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee still have great interest. Following 
upon this inquiry came the restoration of the old Board system 
by Mr. Goschen (1872), and on the main lines laid down afresh 
by him Admiralty work continued until October, 1904. Then 
(see the second letter of this series) Lord Selborne introduced 
changes into the distribution of business which made the 
First Sea Lord virtual “ Mayor of the Palace,” and which have 
resulted in another “one-man show.” After two years’ experi- 
ence, this case calls for independent investigation, just as did 
that under the Childers régime. There can be little doubt that 
impartial inquiry will result in a rehabilitation of the well- 
proved conditions under which the First Sea Lord is not 
supreme, but simply primus inter pares amongst the Naval 
Members. The Board system will be again made a reality. 

Lord Selborne is responsible for the changes of 1904: 
Lord Cawdor endorsed them, and Lord Tweedmouth (so far 
as is known) has left them untouched. Ina published Minute 
(dated May 5th, 1906), alluding to the Cawdor Memorandum, 
Lord Tweedmouth said: “ Most of these measures [series of 
reforms] were either in actual operation or about to come into 
operation when the present Board assumed office. ..... 
such cascs the intention of the new Board has been and is to 
give the new policy a fair trial, to wait and watch its operation 
and effect without prejudice, and to make any changes therein 
that time and experience may show to be necessary.” The 
“new Board,” be it observed, includes the Naval Members who 
served under Lord Cawdor: the new members are Lord 
Tweedmouth, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Lambert. Of these, 
only Mr. Robertson had any previous experience of Admiralty 
administration, or, indeed, of any important administrative 
work, and Mr. Robertson used strongly condemnatory 
language in Parliament when recent “reforms” were under 
discussion in 1905. Lord Tweedmouth’s Minute is not 
worthy of a statesman occupying the great position of 


First Lord.- To “wait and watch” in existing circum- 
stances is a confession of weakness and want of 
appreciation of the dangers to our naval supremacy 


arising from the “new policy.” Because it is a “new 
policy,” standing condemned by high authorities, hastily 
entered upon executed, and subjected to repeated 
alterations of important features within two years, it has 
become imperative to investigate thoroughly its probable 
results before serious mischief is done. The attempt to prevent 
investigation and any necessary alterations of recent action 
by the plea that there must be “continuity of policy” is 
absurd. Lord Selborne and Sir John Fisher broke down 
continuity in 1904 by violent changes; since then we have 
lived under conditions of absolute discontinuity, arising from 
feverish haste in introducing further “ reforms.” 

As Lord Tweedmouth has decided to “ wait and watch,” it 
becomes necessary to press upon the Government, and 
especially upon the Prime Minister, the urgent necessity for 
inquiry. Fortunately, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
served at the Admiralty. As a member of the Hartington 
Commission he inquired at a later date into Admiralty 
administration. His opinion thereon is on record (see 


> 
ana 





Addendum to Further Report of Hartington Commission) ; in 
1890 he wrote—“the Admiralty Board is a model to be 
copied.” This opinion was shared by the late Government, 
who made it the foundation of Instructions to the Esher 
Committee, and organised the present Army Council on lines 
conforming to the Admiralty model as it then existed. 

Every inquiry made in the past has confirmed the belief 
that administration of the Navy by a Board is the only safe 
and wise course: that no single man, however capable or well 
meaning, should be permitted to control naval affairs; that 
deliberate discussion and full consideration by the Board of 
all matters of importance should precede action, Progress 
and amendment are essential as conditions alter: but the 
experience of a century shows that the Board system is 
sufficiently flexible and elastic to meet the most radical 
changes. It is foolish to ignore the teachings of experience 
and to embark on dangerous experiments, initiated by 
individuals and not justified by full preliminary inquiry. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has promised to receive a 
deputation representing a large number of Members of 
Parliament, who are convinced that an inquiry is necessary 
into certain features of naval administration. Let us hope 
that he will prove himself the statesman needed to deal with 
present conditions, and make it his duty to institute a com- 
prehensive inquiry by a competent and impartial tribunal into 
the whole field of recent Admiralty policy and action.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CIvIs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


[To tae Epitor or tae “ Sprecrator.”’} 
Srr,—The fact that over two hundred M.P.’s have signed a 
memorial to the Prime Minister in favour of an inquiry into 
the whole scheme of naval training and education is of great 
importance. If a full inquiry is granted, it will bring to an 
end a growing controversy which has been reacting injuriously 
on the Navy. Mr. Haldane is preparing an Army scheme, 





| but it is noticeable that his proposed changes were pre- 
| ceded by Lord Esher’s Commission, whereas naval changes 





of the most revolutionary character were initiated without 
proper preliminary investigation. Two years later an ill- 
constituted Committee was brought together under Admiral 


| Sir Archibald Douglas to report on certain matters, and it was 


on the majority Report of this Committee, without a word 
about any dissension, that the Cawdor Memorandum was 
issued. Many of the changes which have been made since 
1902 are such as I have frequently advocated, but I cannot 
help feeling that they would be on a more stable foundation if 
they had been introduced after careful investigation. 

Mr. Rollo Appleyard would have the public believe that 
the Douglas Committee was one carrying out patient 
investigations for eight months up to March 3rd, 1906 
(Spectator, December 22nd, 1906). This is a patent illustra- 
tion of the make-believe in which Admiralty apologists, such 
as Mr. Rollo Appleyard, indulge. The Douglas Committee 
Report is one on which the Cawdor Memorandum (Novem- 
ber 30th, 1905) was founded, and it was largely quoted in the 
Cawdor Memorandum. When I first asked for this Report in 
the House it was refused me, for reasons which will be obvious to 
any one who studies it. The Parliamentary system that a 
Report cannot be quoted without being published, however, 
forced the Admiralty to grant it, and the subterfuge was then 
resorted to of burying the Report in matter that was never 
asked for by any one in either House. The Report on which 
the Cawdor Memorandum was founded is that of the Com- 
mittee constituted on July 8th, 1905, and the first meeting to 
take evidence was on July 20th. The majority Report is 
dated August 18th, 1905; the minority Report on the Marines 
is undated. The Committee reported siz weels after the 
officers received their appointments, and not eight months, 
as Mr. Appleyard would have the public to believe by 
dragging in some sub-Committees which sat after the Cawdor 
Memorandum was drawn up. The Douglas Committee did 
not take the evidence of a single executive naval officer or 
of any great engineer. It examined five engineer officers in 
one day, eliciting some interesting differences of opinion. At 
its next sitting it examined five Marine officers, with a similar 
result, and that is all. Thus two days were devoted to taking 
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evidence for a Report of which the Cawdor Memorandum 
says: “The Report which is discussed in detail in a separate 
note, has convinced the Board that there will be no need for a 
final division into the three branches, and that specialisation for 
a period only is necessary, as opposed to permanent classifica- 
tion into separate lines.” It then devoted a couple of days to 
the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors. Finally, on the fifth 
day it polished off the four thousand artificers and twenty- 
nine thousand stokers in connexion with watchkeeping duties 
in the engine-room by taking the evidence of a chief artificer 
engineer, who was frankly hostile to the scheme, and a leading 
stoker, who was favourable. Smart work indeed for five 
days! Contrast Sir William White’s Committee on Engineer- 
ing Training. Compare the constitution of this great Com- 
mittee, the patient investigation for a long period, the two 
hundred and seventy witnesses, and the unanimous points of 
agreement, especially as to the age at which engineering train- 
ing should commence. Inquiry will show whether the late 
Board of Admiralty were right; but public confidence is so 
shaken by methods such as the Douglas Committee that 
inquiry is a matter of vital necessity. —I am, Sir, &c., 
CARLYON BELLAIRS. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “Spxrcrator.”]} 
Srr,— Whatever the Spectator says on Indian subjects must 
always command the greatest respect, yet I cannot refrain 
from expressing a doubt whether in your last issue you deal 
quite adequately with the present situation. So far as you 
contend that it would not be possible in any circumstances 
to introduce into India any form of representative govern- 
ment no one need complain. This must be a matter of 
opinion. I would only observe that, after what has happened 
in Japan, it is difficult to be sure what changes may not come 
about in other Asiatic countries. But what surprises me is 
the reasons you give in support of your contention, par- 
ticularly where it is said that “if we are to continue to give 
to India good government, we must give it her in the absolutist 
and autocratic form.” You apparently have no fault to find 
with the present government of India, but where is the absolute 
autocrat? I do not wish to quibble about words, and I know 
that all Monarchs, even Oriental ones, are rarely, if ever, able 
to do exactly as they please. There is generally some class of 
persons—nobles, priests, or soldiers—whom they must be 
careful about offending. This is a check upon absolute 
authority; but the checks on authority in India are altogether 
different. They are checks imposed by the law. Not only is 
“sloth and corruption” restrained, but every one, from the 
Governor-General down to the lowest officer of Government, 
is bound to act within the limits of the law. If he exceeds 
these limits the Courts of Law can interfere. This is a power 
which is wholly inconsistent with “absolute and autocratic ” 
government. It is a power which the Courts of Law do not 
possess evenin Republican France. Of course, from the point 
of view of the people of India the Government may be called 
despotic, because, though the checks upon arbitrary power 
which I have noted above are a very substantial protection to 
the people of India against oppression, yet, whatever be the 
forms of government, the ultimate powers of sovereignty are 
absolute and unrestrained. The King and Parliament are a 
despotic power in England, and in exactly the same sense 
they are a despotic power in India. The true grievance of 
India, however, does not lie here, but in the practical exclusion 
of Indians from all share in this power, which in England is 
diffused very widely. In short, it is exactly the same grievance 
as is now felt by many women in England. To them, as to 
the people of India, the government is a despotism. And it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that this grievance is 
only felt by a minute fraction of Indians. Does the native 
Press, not only of Bengal, but of Madras, of Bombay, of the 
Punjab, of Lucknow, represent nobody? Are we to imagine 
(as Mr. Meredith Townsend once asked) that the Indian Press 


alone in the world represents precisely the ideas which its | 


coustituency disapproves? And are we for ever to go on 
saying that to share the government with Indians is an 
absclute impossibility ? Surely it is not on moral grounds that 
this can be said, for we have already handed over to them 
the larger share in the administration of justice. Do we not 
pride ourselves on the efficiency and purity of our adminis- 
tration of justice, and do the moral qualities of the Judges 


contribute nothing to them ? Again, have we not established in 
a large part of India a system of co-operation between British 
and native authority which, whilst it places the ultimate 
responsibility for good government on British shoulders, 
leaves to the native Princes a large freedom of action? If 
co-operation in this form between ourselves and Indians (not 
as our nominees) is possible, why should a like co-operation 
in any other form be so absolutely inadmissible?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Witturam Margsy. 

Oxford. 

[ We pointed out that the antiseptic of despotism in India 
is its dependence on the free democratic Government of 
Britain, and we realised that this also involved the supremacy 
of the law. We were careful, therefore, not to describe the 
Indian Government as arbitrary, for that it most certainly is 
not. We admit, however, that despotic, non-representative, 
or non-democratic would be a better description of the 
government that we hold to be suitable to India than auto. 
cratic. If the ultimate power is not to be with the repre. 
sentative body, it is better not to establish such a body.— 
—Epb. Spectator. ] 


(To rue Eprror or tar “ Sescrator.”)} 

Srr,—Your article on “Self-Government for India” in the 
Spectator of December 29th, 1906, will be welcomed by all 
who desire the welfare and progress of the country on its 
natural and historical lines. That self-government on any 
larger scale than that of the village community is altogether 
alien to the genius and character of the people is a truth 
obvious to any Englishman, not blinded by political prejudice, 
who has a working knowledge of the real India, that vast 
agricultural continent which knows nothing of Congresses 
self-styled “National.” That representative institutions are 
utterly unsuited to, and wholly undesired by, the natural, 
unsophisticated natives of the country—who outnumber the 
“Congress-wallahs” by thousands to one—is perhaps as 
certain as it is possible for any political proposition to be. 

From detailed criticism of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s presi- 
address to the Congress at Calcutta you have 
mercifully refrained. And, indeed, the whole thing seems 
almost too ridiculous for serious treatment. Mr. Naoroji 
claims, if the Times report of his speech may be trusted, that 
“the administration of all services, departments, and details 
should be in the hands of the people themselves of India,”’ and 
that “all taxation, legislation, and the power of spending the 
taxes” should be in the hands of (presumably elected) repre- 
sentatives of the people. The present government of India 
he described as “a barbarous system of despotism, unworthy 
| of British instincts, principles, and civilisation.” He went on 
| to assure his hearers that “the whole life of England every 
day is all agitation,” and deduced the conclusion that “in 
every important matter we must petition Parliament with 
hundreds and thousands of petitions.” Finally, he adjured 
his audience to “achieve self-government, so that the millions 
now perishing by poverty, famine, and plagues, and the scores 
of millions that are starving on scanty subsistence, may be 





dential 





saved.” 

Can it be that Mr. Naoroji and his hearers have really 
persuaded themselves that if once the Government of India 
could be superseded by an elected Assembly, and the 
administration “in all services, departments, and details” 
were exclusively manned by natives of India, poverty, famine, 
and plague would cease, that droughts and floods would be 
unknown, and that the earth would never fail to yield her 
increase? Or do they suppose that famine, plague, and fever 
| would be more effectively combated than at present, and the 
general administration so improved that an epoch of universal 
prosperity would set in? On one point of some little import- 
|}ance Mr. Naoroji does not seem to have touched. Would his 

elected Parliament and purely indigenous Administration be 
| prepared to raise a military force of their own, or would they 
expect the existing army under English officers to maintain 
order and repel foreign aggression while the beneficent though 
| indefinite programme of the Congress is being carried out? 
May I conclude with a suggestion? There are more than 
|six hundred feudatory States in India, of which over a 
| hundred have an area exceeding five hundred square miles, 
Why do not the Congress leaders appeal to the chiefs of a 
few of these States, and persuade them to introduce a system 
‘of representative government into their territories? The 
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problem would surely be “much easier to solve on a small scale 
and in the absence of any disturbing European element. If 
Mr. Naoroji could point to the successful working of a 
representative system in the domains of, say, the Nizam, or 
Sindhia, or the Maharaja of Jaipur, or the Begum of Bhopal, 
he could with a considerably better face ask the Government 
of India to resign its functions to elected national representa- 
tives controlling services manned exclusively by natives of 
the country.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Irwin, 
Bengal Civil Service (Retired). 





THE LOSS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 

[To tHe Epitor or Tas “Sprecratox.”’] 
Sr1r,—Although I fear I cannot expect you to sympathise with 
my views on the education question, I ask the favour of a 
small space in your columns—so hospitable to all opinions— 
in order to enter a respectful protest against some of your 
comments in the Spectator of December 22nd, 1906. I am 
not going to enter upon the laborious task of arguing whether 
or not the Government Bill, as amended in the House of Lords, 
and reamended by the Government there, would or would not 
have been a satisfactory settlement. I confine myself to the 
single point of the rural school teachers and their liberty to 
teach, and upon this I will say two things. First, those who 
know the condition of our rural schools know how important 
it is that those who are accustomed to teach in them, and who 
love their work, should continue to give the simple but 
definite religious teaching, which in the vast majority 
of such schools has been given time out of mind with- 
out the slightest friction or objection. Upon this, may 
I “pray in aid” of my own convictions the weighty letter 
from Mr. Taylor, Diocesan Inspector of Truro, which 
appears in your columns of December 29th? Let me 
quote a single sentence. “If,” says Mr. Taylor, “Lord 
Crewe’s ‘compromise’ had been accepted, not a single 
trained or untrained school teacher in the hundred and fifteen 
rural parishes in Cornwall would have been permitted to give 
any denominational teaching.” If this be true, and if a 
similar statement could be made for all the counties of 
England, and if we remember the solemn trust under which 
the large majority of such schools have been founded witbin 
the last fifty years, is it a “narrow” issue for which we have 
contended? And secondly, I would say that if the point is 
so “narrow” as the Spectator seems to think, the Government 
would hardly have wrecked the Bill upon it. But my main 
reason for writing to you was not to argue this question, upon 
which I fear we must be content to differ. I wished mainly 
to protest against the assumption you make that Mr. Balfour's 
conduct in the matter has been based upon party motives. 
You say on your first page, December 22nd :— 

“We do not think that we are doing him [Mr. Balfour] an 
injustice when we say that the advice which he tendered to the 
Peers, and which they unhappily accepted, was given as Leader 
of the Opposition, and with a view to embarrass the Government 
and place them in a difficulty, rather than as the friend of the 
Church of England, or of religious education in its widest and 
best sense.” 

I have watched Mr. Balfour’s career for many years, and I do 
not affect to conceal my loyalty to him in his general policy ; 
but if there is one matter on which I have felt absolutely con- 
vinced of his depth of conviction, it is his determination to 
maintain the foundations of religious education, and, coupled 
with this, his refusal to allow injustice to be done to any 
religious convictions. Through the arduous struggles of 1902, 
and again through the weary debates of the past year, to my 
mind this has been his constant attitude, even when some of his 
followers would have preferred an easier path. Whether any 
“party gain,” such as you suggest Mr. Balfour to have aimed 
at, will result from the recent proceedings remains to be seen. 
Party leaders must, of course, desire party gains, and rejoice 
when they obtain them. But on this question, which you and 
I agree in considering of the first importance, I, differing 
from you, shall continue to maintain, judging from long 
experience, that Mr. Balfour’s prime motive was to secure 
justice and liberty, and to protect the rights of those who 
desired to preserve the religious education which they had 
long secured for the children of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun G. TaLpor. 


Falconhurst, Eden Bridge, Kent. 
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“NE QUID NIMIS”—A PROTEST. 
(To true Evitor or tae “Spectator.” 
Sre,—Unless you have finally closed your columns to corre- 
spondence bearing on the education question, may I (as a 
Churchman but no partisan) utter a word of protest before it 
is too late? Long views and temperate language are as 
telling in politics as in other things; but Dr. Clifford and his 
political friends have overlooked, or do not care to consider, 
the effect which their intemperate zeal and still more intem- 
perate language may produce in the minds of the thousands 
of silent but observant voters in the country, who desire indeed 
to understand the Nonconformist position, but desire, above 
all things, justice. On the strength of a crushing majority in 
the House of Commons, are they not putting a pressure on 
the Government which is not justified by a majority of less 
than five hundred thousand in a total poll of six millions? It 
is not a small minority, then, but nearly half the voters, on 
whom they are seeking to impose their own view. Surely the 
Presbyterians and Independents of the seventeenth century 
were hardly more intolerant, and intolerance breeds indigna- 
tion, and indignation spells reaction. History is full of 
instances. Nor can the language in which Dr. Clifford and 
others express their views be anything but provocative. It is 
not the language of just or Christian men. Just men respect 
their opponents’ scruples, allow for their environment, and try 
to understand their position. Cuan this fairly be claimed for 
the political Nonconformists of to-day? Christian men 
abstain from attributing motives, strain every nerve to judge 
fairly, do as they would be done by, and try at least to imitate 
the patience, truthfulness, and moderation of “the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed.” Can this be truly said of the 
political Nonconformists of to-day ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
AvupiTor Tantum? 





THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT—THE LORDS’ 
FAILURE. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—I am glad that you pursue the Trade Disputes Act—or 
at any rate, the total immunity of funds clause—even to its 
fastness in the statute-book. Muy I indicate one political 
effect of the culpable negligence of the House of Lords 
herein? Hitherto some of us have systematically defended 
the House of Lords against the—now almost—traditional 
attacks of wings or members of our own, the Liberal (Glad- 
stonian) Party. The arguments on both sides are veteran 
commonplaces, and I need not repeat them. For myself, I 
may say that I have idealised the House of Lords ai the 
incarnation of virtue in public life, the appointed nome (in 
the Constitution) of independence, immaterialism, acd, above 
all, of disinterestedness. We endow privilege richly ir order 
that duty may have a fair atmosphere. As I once hears a 
Member of that House say, ‘‘we have got the pay first: now 
we must do our work.” But when I find the institution 
which ought to represent in our polity conscience untempered 
by a constituency deliberately sanctioning a measure which it 
openly disapproves—as, indeed, do some of its ablest promoters 
—and in support of which, from first to last, inside of Parlia- 
ment and out, not one single syllable has been said on its 
merits—how could an honest man defend the principle that, 
do what wrong a Union may, it shall not pay damages ?—then 
I ask myself: “Is it worth while quarrelling with my party, with 
which on almost every other question I am in agreement, for 
this?” LIanswer “No,” and, as far as Iam concerned, my friends 
may invent any brand-new Second Chamber they please. We 
have made our sacrifices in vain :— 
“nos munera templis 
Quippe tuis ferimus, famamque fovemus inanem.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., DISILLUSIONED. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 

[To tue Eprror or THe ‘‘Srecrator.”]} 
Srr,—I have read with interest the letters of Mr. Cremer and 
Mr. Hutton on Prayer-book revision in the Spectetor of 
December 22nd and 29th, 1906. If the Prayer-book is to be 
thrown, now or at any time, into the melting-pot, I venture, 
asa layman, to make a suggestion. Mr. Cremer affirms his 
belief that the ambition of the twentieth-century Prayer-book 
revisers will surely be so to revise that all Christian people 
shull be able to use the services supplied with comfort and 
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profit, whether their family tradition and personal leaning 
incline them to Rome or Geneva. Under the description of 
Christian people are included, I presume, the laity who at 
present use these services as administered to them in their 
parish churches. The people’s churchwarden in each parish 
is frequently referred to by Bishops as directly representing 
the laity in all matters affecting the administration of the 
services of the church. Why should not a lay Convention of 
the Church of England, composed of these churchwardens 
(not necessarily all of them), voluntarily meet in some 
suitable centre for the purpose of expressing its views 
as to the desirability of any alteration in the existing 
services, and whether such alteration should, if needed, be in 
the direction of Rome or Geneva, or elsewhere? These 
men, it is safe to say, would not be either theologians or 
revisers, but they would possess certain useful, nay, indis- 
pensable, qualifications for advisory purposes from a lay 
standpoint. They would all be church-goers, and as office- 
bearers they would know better than any one else what the 
existing Church worshippers really want in the way of 
services. The result might be illuminating. The supreme 
power of Parliament to make the services of an Established 
Church legal or illegal would not be challenged by such a 
voluntary assembly. But Convocation, which, on the recom- 
mendation of a Royal Commission, has received Letters of 
Business inviting it to consider the desirability of change 
in these services, might on such a momentous question 
welcome a lay expression of opinion emanating in this way 
direct from the parishes, and from those in each parish 
personally who presumably best know the needs of the lay 
worshippers.—I am, Sir, &c., AvusTIN TAYLor. 
179 Ashley Gardens, S.W. 





[To THe Bpitror or Tue “ SPecTATOR.”] 

Str,—The Vicar of Bow Church—a theological Ulysses, if he 
will excuse the sobriquet (we were scholars together in the 
“ sixties ”)—has recently attempted to patent an abridged 
edition of the Decalogue brought up to date for the use of 
advanced and enlightened worshippers of the twentieth 
century. But if we are to drop as antiquated the Jewish 
element in the Fourth and Fifth Commandments, we may as 
well discontinue reading the Old Testament. There is a logical 
sequence, as Hooker observes (Book V., chap. 70), between 
the restful contemplation of a completed creation on the 
seventh day (or period, it “skilleth not”) and the beginning 
of a new heaven and new earth on the first. And rest from 
ordinary work is a principle of both Sabbath and Lord’s Day. 
We may, then, continue to recite the Fourth Commandment 
without self-deception or unreality. Why should liturgical 
revision be any more a principle of a “ Reformed” than any 
other branch of the Catholic Church? The American and 
Irish examples are not particularly happy. Doctrinal mutila- 
tion is far worse than the removal of venerable archaisms 
here and there, which, by virtue of association, rather help 
than hinder devotion. How do we know that the very 
ambiguity of the much-controverted Ornaments Rubric is not 
a blessing in disguise, so long as neither users nor disusers are 
allowed to cluim the whole field for themselves? In a word, 
or words rather, of a venerable Whig statesman, “ Why can’t 
you leave it alone ?””—I am, Sir, &c., 


Woodeaton Rectory, Oxford. R. HurcHison. 





SIR OLIVER LODGE'S CATECHISM. 
[To tus Eptror or tur “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—On the strength of having been for forty years a regular 
reader of the Spectator, I take the liberty to ask you what is 
the correct title of Sir Oliver Lodge’s Religious Catechism 
which is reviewed in the issue of December 22nd, 1906, also 
where it is to be got. Will you kindly either let me have a 
note in reply, or put a few words in the next issue giving the 
information I ask for ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Inverness Terrace, W. J. SaHaw STewakrt. 

[Sir Oliver Lodge informs us that his Catechism has at 
present only been privately printed, and that the reprints 
which found their way into the newspapers were not authorised 
by him. It will, however, shortly be published, with consider- 
able expansions and explanations appended to every clause, 
by Messrs. Methuen and Co.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“THE FIRST TRUE GENTLEMAN.” 
(To tus Eprror or rus “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—I have only just read the article on our Lord as the first 
true gentleman in your last issue, which has been delayed in 
delivery. I wish it were possible to have it in the hands of 
all Englishmen. I can conceive of nothing better calculated 
to set forth in clear and striking language the great 
characteristic which would long ago have united Christendom 
but for the invasion of the simple faith by those pharisaic 
elements which are so subversive of His teaching. It is the 
picture of Jesus as the flower of humanity, the type of all 
that is noble and generous, which is needed to take the place 
of a being whom we can scarce reckon as our own kith and 
kin, seated in regal majesty by His Father's side. The 
writer of the article has written before in the same sense, but 
never, I think, with the same convincing power. I should 
like to see this condensation of his thesis widely distributed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Strong. 

Helensbourne, Abingdon. 

[Though the letters which we receive in commendation of 
our articles are always most welcome and most useful, we 
cannot, as a rule, publish them. We feel, however, we may 
make an exception in Mr. Stone's case, and may mention that 
several other correspondents have written to us in a strain no 
less sympathetic.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE EDITOR oF THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—There seems no doubt that Dekker in describing Christ 
as the first true gentleman meant the first man who was truly 
“gentle” in the sense in which the word is used, for instance, 
in The Tempest by Ferdinand, when he speaks of Miranda as 
“Ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed.” To 
prevent misunderstanding, Dekker enumerates the qualities 
which, in his opinion, are comprised in “gentleness.” The 
term “gentleman” has now an entirely different connotation 
from that which it had when the lines quoted in your article 
of last week were written, and, though quite appropriate then, 
is now out of place if applied to a divine person, even though 
its meaning be carefully and reverently explained and guarded, 
as is the case in your article. To make this clear, I will only 
refer to such expressions as “gentleman rider,” “ gentleman 
jockey,” “ gentleman usher,” “a gentleman's gentleman,” and 
the like. In Elizabethan times the grand old name of 
gentleman had not acquired any of these debasing associa- 
tions, and could be used with perfect propriety of Christ. 
In King Lear Edgar says: “The prince of darkness is a 
gentleman,” by which anparently he meanis that the Prince of 
Darkness is raised altove the common herd of men by his 
position and eminence. ‘ Modo he’s called, and Mahu.” It 
would be extremely difficult—probably impossible—to frame 
a generally acceptable definition of the word “ gentleman” in 
ordinary parlance when used in a good sense; but it may be 
said that commonly the word is intended to describe a man 
in whom good birth is accompanied by certain appropriate 
qualities, ie as chivalrous instincts and fine feelings, 
without any reference to the attributes of softness, meekness, 
patience, humility, and tranquillity of spirit. I hope you 
will understand that I am in no way attempting to find fault 
with your article, but only pointing out that, whatever may 
have been the case in the Elizabethan age, the word “ gentle- 
man” is not a suitable one to describe the character of Christ 
in the twentieth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. ve S. Fowxs. 

New University Club, St. James's Street. 

[We cannot agree. Though the word “gentleman” has a 
few degrading associations such as those enumerated by our 
correspondent, they are far outweighed by associations which 
are ennobling. Conduct unbecoming a gentleman is still 
everywhere disgraceful, and it is still the highest praise 
wherever the English language is spoken to say of a man 
that “he acted like a gentleman throughout.” In our opinion, 
the word still keeps its best meaning. Long may that 
meaning remain in the ascendant; for if the word lost its 
present significance, where could we find a substitute ?—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


(To Tae Epitor or Tur “Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—In the interesting article in your last issue entitled 
“The First True Gentleman” the writer has omitted, no 
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doubt through lack of space, one note of Christ’s character 
which, in all reverence, may be said to distinguish a gentle- 
man,—viz., considerateness. This is a higher, subtler form 
of compassion which, as Bishop Butler says, is a call of 
Nature. Compassion has to do with the sufferings of others, 
considerateness with their feelings. This feature receives 
ample illustration in the Gospel narrative. It is enough to 
quote the interesting account given in St. Matthew xi. 2-11 
of the embassy from the Baptist. To him our Lord certainly 
returned a rebuke, but as the embassy was on the point of 
returning, He passed His eulogium on the forerunner,—z.e., 
He would not suffer by any words of His that the Baptist’s 
reputation among his disciples should be impaired,—and so 
prociaimed him to be an ideal preacher of righteousness. 
What a refinement of consideration for the feelings of others 
lies here !—I am, Sir, &c., B. WHITEFOORD. 
Theological College, Salisbury. 





ROGER ASCHAM. 
[To Ture Epiron or THE “SrecraTonr,”) 
Sir,—As a faithful reader of the Spectator for a quarter of a 
century, and for many years a would-be follower of that 
genial pedagogue, Roger Ascham, I venture to suggest that his 
memory has suffered somewhat in your article on “ The West- 
minster Play” (December 22nd, 1906), by your allusion to the 
“ pinches, nips, and bobs” whereby he tried to teach Latin to 
Queen Elizabeth. By a momentary confusion of thought, 
surely, you have ascribed to Ascham those shrewish, not to 
say feline, aids to instruction used by that severe matron the 
Duchess of Suffolk, whose daughter, Lady Jane Grey, con- 
trasts the “ pinches, nips, and bobs” of her mother with the 
gentler methods of her tutor Aylmer. Ascham’s methods, as de- 
scribed in “The Scholemaster,” and Queen Elizabeth's acknow- 
ledged keen intelligence, must have led to a relation between 
master and pupil needing no such aids, a relation which was 
renewed on Elizabeth’s accession, when he became the 
Queen’s secretary and tutor, and remained so until his death. 
—I am, Sir, &c., MARIAN MACDONALD. 
Ballybrack, Co. Dublin. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


BALANCE-SHEET. 








By— 2 s.d. To- £ sa 
fubscriptions received ... 4,541 5 0 | Pay of Staff, non-commis- 
” to Sports sioned officers, and 
fund ... is 5 0 men ae .. 1,565 0 6 
Sale of horse — _ 20 0 0 - Col. Pollock and 
o sundry stores ae 15 1 9 allowances e.. 296 8 5 
ba Lieut. Walsh mas 2 
Cost of messing --- 1,266 4 9 
Prizes for shooting, gym- 
nasium, drill, &c. a 197 11 3 
Preliminary and recruiting 
expenses... M ae 2710 9 
Travelling expenses ad 6617 8 
Stationery, printing, 
stamps, &c. om ~. 92810 
Ammunition ... ove “« ae 2 
| Hire of rifle range ... - 3116 0 
Cost of miniature rifle 
range, &c. ... , - 6612 0 
| Uniformsand clothing .. 597 0 2 
| Furniture, general barrack | 
| stores, and repairs me 9 9 OO} 
| Purchase of horse ~ ee 
Keep of horse, &c. ... r= 2010 0 
| Gas, water, and sanitation 130 4 7 
Insurance... wee -m 2s 
| Hospital expenses ... o» 13 5 6 
| Sports ... on wie — wus 
Sundries om om nm met 
Accountant's fees ... = 1010 0 
Balance paid to Lieut.-Col, 
Pollock for distribution 
amongst members of the 
Company ... eos ee 37 211 
£4,594 11 9 £4,594 11 9 








[*,* In the issue of the Spectator for December 29th, 1906, on 
p. 1063 the name of the lady conducting the scheme of emigrating 
children to Canada was incorrectly given as Mrs. Clare. It should 
have been Mrs. Close. 








POETRY. 
aie 
LONDON IN SNOW. 
Waite, white they lie, smoke-smitten roofs and streets,— 
Their yearlong black distemper blanched away ; 
Their faces and their spaces gray in sheets 
Of splendour wonder-wrought are born to-day. 


Air-flocking armies seize the shackled town ; 

Their tents are bright on house-tops and in fields ; 
Their lances hang in rows, their banners drown 

The blinded lawns with pallid, gleaming shields. 


The deadened fall of foot and hoof unheard 
Breaks not the fettered air, the wheels are dumb 

On smothered ways; the sullen stream unstirred 
Engulfs the swift, bright legions as they come. 


Old dome and tower, pinnacle and spire, 
Are charmed to crusted marble ’gainst the clouds 
In which, enmeshed, the struggling round of fire 
Peers red and wan across the city’s shrouds. 


There let ber lie in beanty ‘neath the hems 
Of mantles pure, miraculous and cold 
And leaden skies. Soon toiling Town and Thames 
Shall hold their ancient grayness as of old. 
HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 








BOOKS. 


COVENTRY PATMORE'’S POEMS.* 
Mr. Basi, CHamPNeEys has followed up his biography of 
Coventry Patmore by a complete edition of the poems in a 
single handy volume; and the question irresistibly presents 
itself whether Patmore is finally to take his place among the 
poets whose “complete works” must stand on the shelf of all 
lovers of literature, or whether he is among those who con- 
tribute a few perfect pieces to our anthologies. On behalf of 
Patmore’s work it might be pleaded that no poet ever took 
more pains. All his writing was as good as he could make it; 
and “style,” it has been often repeated, “is the antiseptic of 
poetry.” Butif we think for a moment of Dryden or Pope, 
who might be put forward by a hasty arguer as two con- 
spicuous examples of immortality secured by style, we shall 
see that behind the style in each case, and informing it, were 
great human qualities present to a superhuman degree, 
whereas in Patmore there was nothing that could be called 
great; neither great passion, nor great wisdom, nor great 
imagination. He was an example of a man possessed by a 
single idea, concerned with the relations of the sexes, to 
various sides of which he succeeded in giving some- 
times an epigrammatic, sometimes a pathetic, expression ; 
and the best of these poems are very good indeed. But 
| the idea, as years went on, became with him an obsession ; 
| he construed everything, in heaven as well as in earth, in 
| terms of it; until, in consequence, his writings became, except 
| to a few illuminati, either unintelligible or repugnant. A 
great poet, therefore, in our judgment, Coventry Patmore was 
| not; but he was beyond doubt a fine poet, and there is no 
poet among the lesser Victorians whom the anthologist will 





: | find so well suited for his selective purpose. “The Angel in 


| the House” is, if ever poem was, the poem of an age; but the 
| spirit of that poem, with a wise prevision, the poet himself 
| condensed into certain “ Preludes,” some of which, for the 
perfection of their workmanship, should be for all time. Mr. 
| Ruskin once quoted in a lecture, with admirable effect, one of 
these, the stanza called “ Unthrift,” lavishing upon it the 
praise which he generally reserved for the great masters of 
poetry; but two which precede Canto VIII are even finer 
They are these :-— 
“Tue REVELATION. 
An idle poet, here and there, 
Looks round him; but, for all the rest, 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a lifetime each ; 
They lift their heavy lids and look ; 
And, lo, what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget ; but, either way, 
That and the Child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day.” 
“Tue Sprrit’s Eprocus. 
Not in the crises of events, 
Of compass’d hopes, or fears fulfill’d, 
Or acts of gravest consequence, 
Are life’s delight and depth reveal’d. 








* Poems by Coventry Patmore. With an Introduction by Basil Champneys. 
London: G. Bell and Sons. ([@s. net.] 
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The day of days was not the day ; 
That went before, or was postponed ; 
The night Death took our lamp away 
Was not the night on which we groaned. 
I drew my bride, beneath the moon, 
Across my threshold; happy hour! 
But, ah, the walk that afternoon 
We saw the waterflags in flower!” 
Possibly most. people will feel about even those stanzas that 
they are the poetry of the bead rather than of the heart; that 
they are the writings of a man for whom “the golden cadence 
of poesy” was not something in the blood that had to find 
its outward form somehow, but the accomplished work of a 
practised craftsman. They will note the two caustic phrases 
in the first piece—violent, like so much of Patmore’s reported 
conversation—and in the second the difficulty with which 
logical: phrases like “compassed hopes” or “gravest con- 
sequence” are fitted into metre. Still, when all exceptions 
are taken, how good they are, and how they echo in the 
chambers of memory! Indeed, the memorableness of 
Patmore's lines is one of their remarkable qualities. No one 
who has read the prelude called “The Wife’s Tragedy” can 
forget at least the concluding quatrain with its last line of 
mordant simile :— 
“ She loves with love that cannot tire ; 
And when, ah woe, she loves alone, 
Through passionate duty love springs higher, 
As grass grows taller round a stone.” 
This is as magically effective in its way as, in another way, 
the sudden metaphor in the lines that begin “ Bright through 
the valley gallops the brooklet ” 
* Two little children, seeing and hearing, 
Hand in hand wander, shout, laugh and sing, 
Lo in their bosoms, wild with the marvel, 
Love, like the crocus, is come ere the Spring.” 
Later in life Patmore abandoned the octosyllabic metre, which 
suited the sententious and epigrammatic side of his mind, and 
adopted from Drummond of Hawthornden an irregular form, 
which gave more scope to the argumentative way of 
writing, enabling him at the same time to deal with a greater 
variety of moods. The best known of these later pieces, for 
anthologists have already popularised it, is “The Toys”; and 
about that it should be allowed without cavil that nothing 
could possibly make it better, except a greater correspondence 
between the things compared; for it will hardly be maintained 
that men fly to their earthly joys to console themselves for God's 
punishments, as the “little son” consoled himself, when 
sent to bed for disobedience, with that delightful collection of 
treasures :— 
“ A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells; 
A bottle with blue bells, 
And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart.” 
“Departure” is another favourite, though some may find it 
too plain-spoken in its poignancy; but there are not a few 
besides these which ought to be known to all who care for 
modern poetry,—* Let be,” “ Victory in Defeat,” “Remembered 
Grace,” “Magna est veritas,” the fine ode to spring called 
“St. Valentine’s Day,” and the still finer ode to “ Autumn.” 


’ 


Perhaps the best of all, both in idea and execution, is the | 


piece called “ A Farewell,” which is short enough to quote :— 


“ With all my will, but much against my heart, 

We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs no art, 

With faint, averted feet 

And many a fear, 

In our opposéd paths to persevere. 

Go thou to East, 1 West. 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 

But O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead, 

The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 

Perchance we may 

Where now this night is day, 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 

Making full circle of our banishment, 

Amazéd meet ; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry.” 
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Had Patmore been able more often to compass the passion 
and imagination of this masterpiece, he would have taken a 
far higher place on the slopes of our English Parnassus than 
his actual achievement can now secure for him. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD.* 

Except that Mrs. Earle uses the form of letters in her new 
book, it is not, either in writing or in meaning, very 
different from the volumes of Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden with which she has for some years delighted her 
readers. As always, the interesting figure in Mrs. Earle’s 
book is—Mrs. Earle. Her outlook on life is original, ‘she 
is absolutely fearless and plain-spoken, and her real love 
for her fellow-creatures shines out from every page of 
her writing. This book, as we have just said, is 
arranged in letters, and so great is Mrs, Earle’s kindliness 
towards all young people, that instead of putting “man” 
or “woman” after the initials of the person to whom each 
letter is addressed, she puts “nephew” or “niece.” An 
amusing evidence of her large-heartedness and indulgence 
for human weakness is to be found on p. 156 in the “ Dutch 
dish” at the end of the cooking receipts. It is quite delightful 
that a patient of Dr. Haig’s anda firm believer in the Uric. 
Acid-Free Diet should yield to the temptation of tickling the 
palates of the unregenerate by publishing to the world a 
receipt which begins with these fatal words: Take “2 lbs. of 
pork and 2 lbs. of veal.”” One feels inclined to paraphrase the 
immortal words of Mrs. Gashleigh and exclaim: “ Never ina 
Christian household "—or, rather, in a reformed-diet house- 
hold—shall such atrocities be perpetrated. These four pounds 
of concentrated poison are to be minced and put up in the 
shape of a long sausage “like a fillet of beef.” Could any 
receipt be devised in which horror is piled upon horror in 
more unblushing fashion? The full wickedness of her deed 
strikes Mrs. Earle with such force that it suggests to her 
mind, on the very next page, the problem which is the real 
erux of all education and moral training : “ Which is best,— 
uncompromising severity about what one believes to be right, 
or concession and compromise which may help along a weak 
brother?” Whether the weak brother will be “ helped along ” 
by two pounds of pork and two pounds of veal all at the same 
time may be doubted. 

“The Diet,’ as Mrs. Earle amusingly calls it, plays a large 
part in the present book ; but the best of the seven chapters is 
the second, entitled “‘ Miscellaneous Letters,” The casual and 
omnivorous reader may well take the whole book as an 
index to many little-known and delightful works on all sorts 
of subjects. For instance, a volume called The Prepara- 
tion of the Child for Science, which Mrs. Earle recommends, 
will be of interest to all amateurs of education, and her 
quotation from the book will probably introduce it to a large 
| class of readers who would otherwise never have heard of it. 
No sounder advice was ever given to mothers than that on 
which Mrs. Earle constantly insists: that it is of vital import- 
ance not to depress a child by making undue calls upon its 
intellect. Ina letter to a “niece” [who is obviously a real 
niece and the mother of one or two little girls| she insists on 
this point, and has many wise words to say on the difficulties 
of making children prepare lessons alone. The letter ends 
with the following paragraph, which is the quintessence of 
educational common-sense :— 

“Your plan of weekly questions on every-day subjects that all 
educated people know sooner or later seems to me original and 
excellent. But, again, they must be varied with things you know 
the children can answer, or the feeling of depression and the sense 
of ignorance will be too overwhelming, and no questions should 
le put that require a greater grasp of mind than the average 
child is likely to have. It is so difficult for grown-up people con- 
tinually to realise how every child that is born has to begin from 
the very beginning, and may often, in spite of many opportunities, 
fail to acquire certain facts which seem to us so prominent. For 
instance, | was quite startled the other day at hearing of a clever 
boy of about seventeen, who had done wonderfully well at Eton, 
saying, on his way to Paris: ‘ Who on earth is Josephine ?’” 





The chapter on gardening will be of very little interest to 
the purely urban reader, though full of practical hints to 
those who possess the smallest square of land in which they 
take an active interest. The following sentence might well be 
the motto of the whole chapter: “I am not going to tell you 
ordinary gardening things which you can see in any book, but 

* Letters to Young and Old. By Mrs. C, W. Earle. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1, net.) 
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just give you a few personal notes about plants and plant 
cultivation which I have learnt of late years.” Mrs, Earle’s 
“personal notes” always show great power of observation, 
and her quality of fearless experiment is as prominent in the 
cultivation of the soil as in the cultivation of the human 
child. 

The volume ends with two chapters of unequal merit. One 
contains Mrs. Earle’s letters written during a visit to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, and is, as she acknowledges, rather 
sketchy and superficial. The other is a series of delightful 
letters from Lady Normanby, Mrs. Earle’s aunt, who was 
Ambassadress in Paris during the year 1848, in which the 
Second Republic was established. The letters, extending 
from February to July, are full of vivid description of the 
state of affairsin Paris, and the reader will be much tantalised 
when they abruptly break off before the end of the political 
crisis. The book is naturally somewhat discursive, and can only 
be described as a continuation of Mrs. Earle’s former works. 
Those who liked her three books of Pot-Pourri will find it 
interesting, but no one to whom the three former volumes did 
not appeal should even try to read this one. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA FROM 
FIRDAWSI TO SA‘DL* 
He who would write a history of Persian literature which 
shall be comprehensible to the ordinary European reader must 
incidentally undertake to outline the political history of the 
Middle East, and to include a brief review of the great field of 
Arabic literature. The intricate tale of the rise and fall of 
faiths and empires in Central Asia, so full of suggestion to 
the historian and the Orientualist, is almost a sealed book to 
the general public; and whether for purposes of literary or of 
historical inquiry, it must be taken as a whole, there being no 
possible line of demarcation between authors who wrote in- 
differently in Arabic and in Persian, as there is none between 
trains of thought that acted and reacted on one another over 
a region that extended from the Atlantic to the frontiers of 
China. From this task Professor Browne does not shrink, and 
his colossal erudition enables him to perform it successfully. 
Nothing is more significant in his two volumes (the first was 
published four years ago) than the close relations, to which 
they bear witness, of so large a portion of the civilised 
world. If in his wide survey there is any aspect lacking, it is 
perhaps the rdle that was played by India. It is true that the 
initial unity of Aryan civilisation lies beyond the scope of his 
book, as it lies almost beyond the extreme limit to which 
history can reach, and that many of the Indian writers whose 
works are esteemed in Asia flourished after the thirteenth 
century, to the close of which his second volume now brings 
us; but even in the period before us we have evidences of a 
continuous give-and-take between the peninsula and _ its 
Western neighbours. The fecund soil of a great part of 
Northern India was included in the dominions of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gbazna, whose reign falls in the earlier part of 
Professor Browne's second volume. Moreover, we know that 
the restless and much-travelled poets and geographers of Persia 
and Arabia found the ocean and the Himalaya no barrier. 
Sa‘di himself visited Somnath, and has described his somewhat 
saugrenu experiences with a Hindu priest there; Hafiz, at a 
Jater date, held communication with Bengal, and boasted that 
his poem, the child of a single night, was strong enough to find 
its year-long road thither. These considerations have the 
more weight, as some believe that they may bear upon the 
origin of Sufiism, a doctrine which played so large a part in 
the golden age of Persian literature, which Professor Browne 
handles in. the present volume. Almost all the great Sufi 
poets, with the exception of Jami and Hafiz (and it must be 
admitted that Hafiz sits on the fence between materialism 
and mysticism) appear in these pages, and are treated with a 
sympathy that reveals the profoundest knowledge. The 
writer is, indeed, limited by the enormous scope of his subject ; 
and when he holds that any part of it has been dealt with 
adequately by others, he refers his readers, with a few words 
of generous appreciation, to their works. We cannot but regret 
his self-denial in some instances, as when it deprives us of 
having from his hand a version of the wonderful opening page 





* A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi to Sa‘dy. By Edward G, 
Browne, Thomas Adams Professor of Arabic, and sometime Lecturer in 
Persian in the University of Cambridge. Loudon: T. Fisher Unwin, [12s. 6d, 
pet. } 





of Jelaieddin Rumi's Mesnavi, of which it is not possible to 
be reminded too often, or to have too many scholarly transla- 
tions such as he would have given us. The mystic doctrine of 
which that poet is one of the chief exponents Professor Browne 
has already discussed in his first volume, but he touches upon 
it again here, and we fancy with a firmer hand. “Too many of 
those who have written on Sufiism,” says he, “have treated it 
as an essentially Aryan movement, and for this reason it 
is particularly necessary to emphasise the fact that two 
of the greatest mystics of Islam were of non-Aryan 
origin.” In another passage he condemns “the tendency 
to regard Snufiism as an essentially Persian or Aryan 
movement.” We must confess that he has not shaken 
our belief in the opinion embodied in Renan's great 
phrase: Il faut y voir une révolte de lesprit arien contre 
Ueffroyable simplicité de Uesprit sémitique. Uninfluenced, it is 
difficult to show that the Semite turns to mysticism ; at least 
there is no evidence to that effect in his earliest literature,— 
witness the Old Testament, the pre-Mohammedan poems of 
Arabia, and the Koran itself. But it was the very breath of 
life to India and to Persia, it tinged Greek thought from first 
to last, and passed with Christianity (some day perbaps we shall 
be able to reckon up what Christianity owed to it) into the minds 
of men like St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and St. Francis. That 
two or three Arab poets should have been the first to set in 
writing the peculiar phase of it which is known as Sufiism is 
neither here nor there. Some of its tenets were familiar to 
Sakya Muni in the fifth century B.C., but what Jew or 
Phoenician was preaching them then? We cannot trace the 
course of these beliefs from India; there are many streams 
of thought that are obscure to us; nor is it improbable that 
similar ideas sprang up independently in minds of the same 
temper. But the temper of the Semitic mind is different; it 
is to us, as Renan said, terrible in its simplicity. 

Entrancingly interesting as Professor Browne's book-is, it 
leaves the reader with a sense of despondency, not only 
because it ends on the appalling cataclysm of the Mongol 
invasion, which gave the quietus to the stirring many-coloured 
civilisations of Central Asia, but because of a certain arti- 
ficiality and resulting monotony in one side at least of Persian 
literature. In no art did form achieve so complete a triumph 
as it did in Persian poetry; and form, if it may be admitted a 
good master, is a bad tyrant. Metre and phrase, and finally 
thought itself, became stereotyped to an extent that bound all 
but the very greatest imaginations, and while the prose 
authors continued to give to the world books on history, on 
geography, and on the art of government which are still 
standard works of the greatest value, the poets have in 
most cases lost the art of touching the strings of the heart. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that they do not touch the 
strings of our hearts, for they seem to reach the sympathies of 
their own countrymen. But, then, Persians can read and 
enjoy Firdawsi's Shahnama,—we should like humbly to tender 
our thanks to Professor Browne for his bold strictures upon the 
intolerable dulness of that epic. He deserves hearty thanks 
for the delightful anecdotes with which his book is garnished. 
He has penetrated into the soul of Oriental story-telling, and 
he realises, with the East, that a fact flies the further when 
winged with an epigram. Admirable, too, are his short 
biographical notices of his authors, compiled from materials 
that his critical sense knows well how to use, and just as 
admirable are his appreciations of their works from a Western 
point of view, and even from an Eastern, Among many 
brilliant examples of his power of summing up the qualities 
of an Oriental man of letters, none is better thau this 
paragraph on Sa‘di:— 

“The real charm of Sa‘di and the secret of his popularity lies 
not in his consistency, but in his catholicity; in his works is 
matter for every taste, the highest and the lowest, the most 
refined and the most coarse, and from his pages sentiments may 
be culled worthy on the one hand of Eckhardt or 'Thomas a 
Kempis, or on the other of Caesar and Heliogabalus. His writings 
are a microcosm of the East, alike in its best and its most ignoble 
aspects, and it is not without good reason that wherever the 
Persian language is studied they are, and have been for six 
centuries and a half, the first books placed in the learner's 
hands.” 

That criticism so new and so fresh, and at the same time so 
profound, should in these days be written of Sa‘di shows 
Professor Browne's true insight. 

English readers will doubtless turn with anxiety to the 

pages that treat of Omar Khayyam, and will be disappointed 
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to learn that he does not stand in repute as a poet in his 
own country. The quatrains translated by FitzGerald are 
very good quatrains, as those who have read them in the 
original will be the first to acknowledge; but “it is hardly 
possible, save in a few exceptional cases, to assert that Omar 
Khayyam wrote any particular one of those ascribed to him.” 
Members of the Omar Khayyam Society will be distressed 
to hear that their poet’s grave is shadowed by a peach-tree 
and a pear-tree, not by a rose. We trust they will in future 
devote themselves to the planting of those vegetables, if moved 
by a precise regard for historic accuracy, when they wish to 
honour his memory. 

Professor Browne promises us at least one more volume ; 
and all who have read the first two will look forward to the 
third. That none is better fitted than he to lay bare the 
essence of Oriental civilisation is shown by the sentences in 
which he laments the subsidence in our own time of one 
Oriental State after another, and recognises that with the fall 
of each “something is lost to the world that can never be 
replaced.” Out of his great learning he can point the lesson 
which teaches how much Europe owes to Asia,—how much, 
perhaps, she has still to acquire. 





THE LESSONS OF RADIUM.* 
THE discovery of the property of matter known as radio- 
activity is probably the most important achievement of 
physical science since Newton taught us to understand gravi- 
tation. It has advanced our knowledge of the physical con- 
stitution of the universe nearly as much as the work of 
Darwin advanced biological theories as to the origin of life. 
The twentieth century, indeed, promises to carry the story of 
evolution one stage farther back than did the nineteenth. 
Darwin has enabled us to see how the process of evolution, 
dimly guessed at by philosophers and poets for twenty 
centuries, may actually take place in that still mysterious 
entity which we call living matter; how the structureless 
cells of protoplasm, which were almost certainly the first 
representatives of life on the earth, have, through the lapse of 
uncounted and immemorial ages, given birth to man himself 
and all his high hopes and wonderful works. The chemists 
and physicists who have been working at radio-activity for 
the last twenty years have carried the process of evolution 
farther back, and applied it to inanimate matter. Till within 
the last generation the atom as defined by Dalton was the 
ultimate concept of the student of Nature. Every material 
substance waa found to be composed of the so-called atoms 
of some sixty or seventy elementary bodies, which no method 
known in our laboratories or discovered in Nature could split up 
into simpler forms. These atoms were thought to be indivisible, 
permanent, with no visible beginning and no apparent end. 
But we are now in the full glamour of the discovery that these 
atoms themselves are but highly complicated arrangements 
of still smaller entities, the “corpuscles” which Professor 
J. J. Thomson predicted many years ago from mathematical 
considerations, and which the recent researches into radio- 
activity have definitely established as existing under the name 
of electrons. It is now believed that every atom is a system 
of these tiny electrons, which are in constant motion like that 
of the planets in our solar system, and owe their remarkable 
stability to that very motion. Some atoms, like that of 
hydrogen, consist only of a few hundreds of these electrons, 
whilst others, like that of radium itself, probably contain 
hundreds of thousands of them. These electrons are thought 
to be all precisely similar, and it is probable that they con- 


stitute that primitive wr-stof, or primordial matter, which |! 


many speculators have held to be the foundation of the 
material universe. Further, it is practically certain that 
they are closely related to electricity, consisting either of 
particles of this primitive matter, each of which bears a unit 
charge of electricity, or perhaps solely of such electrical 
charges, without any material basis at all in the usual sense 
of the word. This far-reaching hypothesis promises to revolu- 
tionise our views of the ultimate constitution of the universe, 
and forms the most fascinating addition to physical or 
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chemical theories which has been put forward within living 
memory. 

The four books now lying on our table contain a most 
interesting account of the facts and researches which have 
contributed to the general acceptance of this new theory. 
Mr. Fournier d’Albe has given us a lucid popular account of 
the main outlines of the electron theory as it exists at the 
present day. Mr. Shenstone, of Clifton College, has reprinted 
the very able and informing essays on various aspects of this 
theory which he has contributed during the last year or two 
to the Cornhill Magazine. These two books are excellent 
specimens of popular exposition, and may be safely procured 
by the layman who wishes to be introduced on an easy path 
to the delightful fields of the new knowledge. Professor J. J. 
Thomson’s work on Conduction of Electricity through Gases 
is already a classic, and the appearance of a revised edition, 
brought up to date by many additions, will be welcomed by 
all students of radio-activity and its allied subjects. The 
Canadian Professor Rutherford, who is another of the chief 
leaders in this department of research, bas printed the Silli- 
man Lectures which he delivered in 1905 at Yale University 
—with certain additions incorporating the results of later 
investigations—and has in them given us the best treatise for 
the general reader which has yet been published on this 
subject. Whilst his writings are always authoritative, and 
therefore welcome to the student, they have been divested in 
this volume of most of the technical and mathematical 
subtleties which necessarily repel the general reader in such a 
book as that of Professor Thomson, and there is hardly a page 
which cannot be understood by the intelligent layman. This 
is no inconsiderable achievement, from the point of view 
which holds that one chief object of science is to enlighten 
and expand the views of mankind at large as to the wonders 
of Nature, and Professor Rutherford’s admirable work should 
be in the hands of all who wish to keep in touch with the 
latest theories about the universe. 

Though the researches of Professor Thomson date from 
1881, the actual starting-point of the branch of physics which 
concerns itself specially with radio-activity was the discovery 
of M. Becquerel in 1896 that certain compounds of the rare 
metal uranium were able to emit rays which would darken a 
photographic plate, in the entire absence of anything corre- 
sponding to ordinary light-rays. This led to the work of 
Madame Curie on the waste products of uranium ores, from 
which she finally succeeded in extracting some minute portions 
of a salt which was many thousand times more active than the 
original uranium salt. This is now believed to be a compound 
—usually the chloride or bromide—of a new element called 
radium. It proved to havea singularly important property, which 
has equipped investigators with a new method of research, 
surpassing in delicacy even that in which the spectroscope is 
used. The rays emitted by radio-active bodies ionise the air 
through which they pass, and thus make it a conductor of 
electricity. Consequently a charged electroscope loses its 
charge as soon as a minute portion of any radium salt is 
brought into its neighbourhood. This test can be made 
amazingly delicate, and has enabled us to learn a wonderful 
deal about the properties of radium compounds, although the 
largest quantity of them with which any investigator has yet 
been able to work is less than a grain. Professor Rutherford 
gives a very clear and interesting account of what has since 
been done in this way. Wenow know that a radium compound 
is continually emitting three kinds of rays which have a 
wonderful power of penetrating ordinary matter. One kind, 
known as the Alpha rays, consists of a stream of material 
particles which are on good grounds believed to be atoms of 
the rare gas helium, which the spectroscope long ago showed 
to exist in the sun’s atmosphere, but which was only discovered 
on the earth by Ramsay in 1895. The Beta rays are also a 
stream of material particles, but far smaller than any known 
atom: they are probably detached electrons, or units of 
negative electricity. The Gamma rays are true ether-waves, 
akin to the Réntgen rays. In the act of emitting these 
radiations the atom of radium is of course losing a portion 
of its matter. This is the kernel of the great discovery 
that a true atom is able to break up into smaller particles, 
and therefore that it must consist of some arrangement of 
such particles, which—and not the atoms—are the true unit 
f matter. In losing its electrons an atom is converted into 
an entirely different atom, which has quite different chemical 
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and physical properties from those of the parent. A great 

art of Professor Rutherford’s book consists of a description 
of these radio-active transformations. He is able to trace 
the successive degradation of the radium atom through at 
least six diverse stages, each produced by a loss of a definite 
number of electrons, until at length, as he believes, it ends 
as an atom of lead,—one of the commonest and least active 
of metals. This is very. different from the alchemist’s dream 
of the transmutation of lead into gold, but it is at least as 
epoch-making a discovery. Only those who have studied 
the matter closely can appreciate the wonderful triumphs of 
manipulation and reasoning which have thus enabled our 
physicists to get inside the atom, and trace the motions of 
the infinitely small electrons which compose it. We are on 
the threshold of a complete revolution in our ideas as to the 
constitution of matter; and it is on the cards that we may 
equally revolutionise our industries by finding some way to 
avail ourselves of the incredible stores of dormant energy 
which these new researches have shown to lie within the atoms 
of which all tangible matter is built up. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue editor of the Nineteenth Century has secured an admirably 
written and closely argued paper entitled “ Entente—English 
or German ?” from the pen of M. Naquet, a French ex-Deputy 
and ex-Senator. M. Naquet-is himself a firm and loyal 
supporter of the Anglo-French entente. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that not only is he an advocate of general 
disarmament, but that he has urged, and still urges, France 
“to disarmament—even unilateral—should she be unable to 
bring about simultaneous action among the nations of 
Europe.” His reasons for adopting the course deserve to be 
quoted in full :— 

“In these days, I do not believe it to be possible to induce any 
nation, Germany or another, to attack an inoffensive and disarmed 
nation, which by its own act had thus given the greatest example 
in the history of the world. I hold the dangers arising from such 
an attitude to be infinitely less than those which Europe now runs 
from an armed peace. I do not hide from myself, any more than 
the Nationalists, the peril overhanging Europe, but the study of 
history has taught me that the possession of imposing military 
strength often excites a nation to enterprises which it would 
otherwise have avoided.” 

M. Naquet’s frank admissions, which imply a _ refreshing 
belief in the perfectibility of the Great Powers, will no 
doubt discount in many winds—most certainly in ours— 
his claims to be regarded in any other light than that 
of an amiable visionary. But his analysis of the attitude 
of the two sections of the 
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for the immediate future looks to “resolute administration” 
as a necessary step to further legislation. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley adheres to his view that ad hoc educational authorities 
are desirable, at any rate in large towns. For the rest, though 
regarding the introduction of another Education Bill in 1907 
as improbable, he is strongly of opinion that the question 
cannot go over to another Parliament, but that “ within a very 
short time national education must be taken entirely out of the 
hands of ecclesiastical bodies, and made definitely and com- 
pletely a part of the lay municipal activities of the nation.” 
We are very glad to call the attention of our readers to 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Pollock's article on the Spectator 
Experimental Company, in which he concisely sets forth the 
arguments which led to the Experiment, and some of the 
lessons to be drawn from it. We will only say here that he 
gives good grounds for believing that the Experiment has 
not only shown that it is possible to arrange conditions of 
service which the genuine working and other classes would 
accept in sufficient numbers, but conclusively proves that, 
under conditions calculated to ensure such acceptance, it is 
possible to train the officers and men up to the necessary 
standard of efficiency. 

The editorial “ Episodes of the Month” in the National 
Review are chiefly devoted to a survey of the achievements of 
the new Administration, which must be read in connexion 
with an article by Mr. Arnold-Forster on “The Government 
and the Policy of Hate.” The keynote of this article is struck 
in the initial statements that “the present Government, if not 
the worst, is probably the most dangerous Administration 
which the nation has had to endure for a century,” and, again, 
that it is “anti-national, anti-English, and vindictive.” Mr. 
Arnold-Forster reviews its work in every detail, and finds, with 
the solitary exception of the Merchant Shipping Bill, that it is 
very bad indeed. In particular, the Education Bill is purely 
vindictive and punitive. Mr. Arnold-Forster concludes his 
criticisms by appealing to the Unionist Party to concentrate 
their efforts on a constructive policy. (It should be noted that 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, in order to avoid qualifying his wholesale 
denunciation of the Cabinet, carefully excludes all mention of 
their foreign policy.) The editor, on the other hand, though 
fiercer in his denunciation of his pet aversions—e.g., Mr. 
Haldane is “a gigantic gas-bag,” and Mr. Bryce “a meticulous 
pedant,” while Mr. Winston Churchill “ has no principles and 
no enthusiasm except egoism”’—pays a generous tribute to 
Sir Edward Grey's admirable management of our foreign 
policy, and frankly admits that while “our friendships and 
alliances have been muintained, there is every prospect of 
an extension of the circle of European goodwill by the 





Nationalists is acute and | settlement of several outstanding Anglo-Russian differences, 


interesting. The larger section strongly favours England; so while so far as we know there has been no deterioration in our 


that it comes to this, that serious opposition to the English | relations with any other Power.” 
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It is somewhat difficult 


entente is confined to a fraction of the Nationalist Party | to reconcile this with Mr. Arnold-Forster's statement that 


which, though containing the most conservative and 
reactionary Nationalists, leans to a rapprochement with 
Germany. With great patience, courtesy, and fairness, 
M. Naquet explains the reasons of this unnatural volte- 
face, and demolishes the arguments on which the “ German” 
group bases its preference. Some readers may regard the 
whole article as a work of supererogation; but it is at 
least illuminating as showing to what lengths the anti- 
militarist temper has gone in France.——Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
contributes an able defence of the Pope, in which he coxtends 
that the view current in the English Press as to the aims of the 
Separation Law, and the attitude of the Frenci: Government, 
of the moderate Roman Catholics and the bulk of the clergy 
respectively, is entirely inaccurate. The apparently conciliatory 
attitude assumed from time to time by French Ministers, in 
his view, is always the prelude for more stringent measures of 
persecution, and he concludes by asserting that French Roman 
Catholics “ are as a body convinced that what is going on is 
not legislation with the view to the ultimate liberty of the 
Church, designed to purge Catholicism of political elements, 
but is on the contrary, in the minds of its chief promoters, 
part of a campaign directed through the Church against 
Christianity.” The attitude of the Vatican, he adds, has 
been unanimously, and for the most part enthusiastically, 
accepted by the French Church. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
writes on “ The Future of Popular Education ” in the light of 
the recent action of the House of Lords. 








He clearly holds'| to deal with the problem of Irish self-government. 


“there is not an organised community throughout the 
world, not a Cabinet, a public or a private association, a 
section of any community, a body of conspirators acting 
openly or in secret, which is unfriendly to this country, 
and which desires to see its power diminished and its 
influence destroyed, in which the present Government is 
not regarded as a conscious or unconscious ally.” We 
wonder whether Mr. Arnold-Forster really believes this 
farrago of nonsense. We are glad to note that “ Ignotus” 
contributes a vigorous and well-reasoned protest against the 
policy of what the editor calls “ Continentalising England by 
means of a Channel Tunnel.” The analysis of the economics 
of the problem is in particular worthy of careful attention. 
—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett sends an informing paper on 
the Hohenlohe Memoirs, in which he mainly attributes 
the Prince’s hostility to Great Britain to ignorance, and 
readily admits that he was animated by a most sincere and 
ardent wish for the greatness of Germany. We may also note 
a valuable paper on “ German Finance in Turkey ” ; Sir Thomas 
Whittaker’s article on “Practical Temperance Reform,” in 
which he strongly supports the adoption of the Norwegian 
method of conducting licensing premises; and a long supple- 
ment on the “ Separatist Conspiracy in Ireland,” in which the 
anonymous writer contrasts the Election pledges of Cabinet 
Ministers with their tacit acquiescence in the claim of the 
Nationalists that the Cabinet have now received a “ mandate”’ 
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that the Government went too far in their concessions, and "much of the argument we, as convinced supporters of the 
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Legislative Union, find ourselves in agreement; but the 
author certainly conveys the impression, for which there 
is little justification at the moment, that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is persona gratissima to the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. 

Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, in the new Contemporary, condemns 
the policy of “filling up the cup,” and pronounces definitely 
in favour of speedily testing the feeling of the electors in 
regard to the House of Lords. He faces the objections to 
forcing on the fight fairly and squarely, the first and greatest 
being that “no constructive scheme for dealing with the 
Lords has been thought out and accepted by the democratic 
majority as a whole.” Again, he frankly declares that “the 
absolutely uncontrolled government of a single Chamber 
which could not legally be prevented even from extending its 
own term of power is not, in fact, to be desired by any one 
who holds by responsible government.” He also points out 
that the Liberal Party is no longer the sole effective rival to 
Conservatism. Personally, he thinks recourse toa Referendum 
the best means to a Constitutional settlement; but, in view 
of its being rejected as too great an innovation, is inclined to 
accept, as the most workable alternative, an appeal to the 
country—the battleground having been carefully chosen—for 
a mandate for the permanent limitation of the right of veto, 
the Government having made it clear that they would decline 
to continue in office unless assured of the means of carrying 
a Bill for that purpose. The veto once limited, the objection 
that reform would strengthen the Second Chamber would 
lose its force, and a democratic Government could 
proceed at leisure to reform the House of Lords with 
the view of making it a Chamber of legislative experts. 
Dr. Macnamara writes on “The Education Bill and After.” 
Admitting the impossibility of the Government taking up a 
large Education Bill in a Session “already ear-marked for 
Ireland and Licensing,” he finds the situation—notably in 
regard to the management of non-Provided schools —intoler- 
able. His remedy is practically that of “resolute adminis- 
tration ” advocated by Lord Stanley of Alderley :— 

“Tf the Local Education Authorities, together with the Board 
of Education, would, without discriminating in any way between 
the various classes of schools, Council or Voluntary, see that 
every school was well lighted, well ventilated, well found, and in 
good sanitary condition; and if sufficient money were forthcoming 
to enable the Local Educational Authorities to replace any school 
not satisfying these most legitimate and reasonable conditions by 
a school under its own control, I am rather inclined to think that 
within a couple of years from the date upon which I am penning 
this article, the Church of England particularly would be 
clamouring for the very Education Bill which their friends in 
the House of Lords have just destroyed.” 

——Dr. Dillon’s review of foreign affairs is chiefly remarkable 
for a long communication from “a prominent Russian 
patriot ” setting forth in all its nakedness the Jewish policy 
of the Russian Court Party. The gist of the Russian 
patriot’s argument is that Russian Jews are unlike the Jews 
in any other country, and to that extent less desirable. One 
is reminded of the saying of a respected English Jew of the 
Jews of Central Russia: “ We have been trodden into the 
dirt, and dirt we have become.” Dr. Dillon’s comment is 
somewhat pessimistic. M. Stolypin’s middle course is clearly 
inadequate. “The only logical conclusion is enfranchisement 
pure and simple. Anything less than that will satisfy no 
Party, while it will irritate all. Yet M. Stolypin, unsup- 
ported, cannot remove all the disabilities of the Jews. No 
Premier, however Liberal, could. The nation's representatives 
must do it.””. But, as he has previously shown, the temper of 
the nation towards the Jews by no means encourages the hope 
that such a step is likely to be taken by their representatives. 
Mr. Albert Cave in a paper on “ The Newest Journalism” 
subjects certain recent developments of sensational newspaper 
enterprise to a good deal of plain-spoken criticism. The most 
serious counts of his indictment are those which deal with the 
journals which avowedly cater for juveniles, and, while pur- 
porting to amuse and instruct the ingenuous youth, rest their 
appeal chiefly on schemes which foster the gambling spirit, 
and on fiction which is frequently founded on current sensa- 
tions and crimes, glorifies horseplay, and inculcates music- 
hall patriotism. Mr. P. J. Maclagan discusses the difficult 
problem of the relations of Christian missions and the civil 
powers in China from the point of view of a Protestant 
missionary, but with a moderation and good sense which 
ought to secure a patient bearing for the remedies which he 

















suggests. ——Lord Cardigan contributes an interesting paper 
on the numbers of our Regular Army. So far as we can see, 
he strongly supports the view that a much smaller but highly 
disciplined force would be adequate to our needs. He accord. 
ingly condemns successive Administrations for increasing our 
Estimates, while practically admitting that the forces required 
to protect us in time of war can only be obtained by conscrip- 
tion, which they have no intention of recommending. 


The article by Mr. J. A. Spender in the Fortnightly on 
“Population and Agriculture” is most interesting both from 
the soundness of its argument and the moderation of its 
views. Mainly, the article is an historical retrospect, going 
as far back as the last twenty years of the eighteenth century. 
From this survey we see that in studying the decline of 
the agricultural population we must take into account the 
artificial stimulation caused by war high prices and congestion 
from immobility, which emphasised the decline when it came, 
Mr. Spender shows clearly by figures that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws by no means accounts for rural depopulation. He says: 
“In the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 the decline in arable 
acreage was about 7 per cent., while the decline in labourers 
was about 25 per cent.” This disparity was, of course, due to 
machinery. Another great cause of the dwindling of the 
country population was the enclosing of commons, with the 
consequent disappearance of the smaller yeomen, and the 
refusal of the renewal of copyhold lettings. This in some 
parts of England had the effect of turning small farmers 
into labourers, with the result that the possibility of a career 
for the small man in the village was practically extinguished. 
Mr. Spender does not go into the question of remedies, 
but warns people that “it is useless to complain that the 
rural population is stationary, if all measures which might 
make the agricultural career in this country comparable in its 
attractiveness with the same career in the colonies, or an 
industrial career in the towns, are to be steadily resisted by 
those interested in the land.” The difficulty is not so much 
that those interested refuse reform as that the proposals of the 
reformers are too often unconvincing. Mr. Garvin traces 
the causes, economic and political, which led to the extinction 
of the commercial supremacy of Holland. These causes are then 
compared with the present condition of our Empire, and we 
are told that there are many resemblances. For instance, 
Holland allowed a free-trade policy to destroy her manu- 
factures because her shipping was flourishing. The final 
verdict is that to avert the fate of Holland we must widen 
“the basis of Imperial life and power by the commercial and 
naval union of Greater Britain.” In this number Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett begins a serial novel, “The Stooping Lady,” 
the opening scene of which is laid in London in 1809. 








Flying machines as engines of war enter into a powerfully 
written story in Blackwood told by “ Ole Luk-Oie.” A bridge 
is being constructed over a river to bring food and ammuni- 
tion to a sadly harassed army, and so good are the precautions 
taken that the enemy’s raiders are unable to impede the work. 
At a village thirty miles off an aerial flotilla has assembled 
consisting of twelve airships. These start at nightfall for the 
bridge. Their direction is shown to them at first by men on 
the ground carrying poles upon which are lamps shaded so as 
only to shine upwards. The explosives thrown from the air 
produce the direst results, as do the special bombs for setting 
things on fire; and although by mishaps the air fleet loses a 
third of its number, the result desired is attained. With the 
present advances in airship construction, there is nothing to 
make the story appear impossible, even if hitherto unseen 
causes render aerial navigation unrealisable. Expectations 
now raised point to a fleet such as is described in this story 
being some day a horrible reality ——Dr. Louis Robinson’s 
paper on “ Chins and Character” not only upholds the popular 
belief in the connexion between these physical and mental 
features of man. but also gives reasons for the connexion. 
The development of the jaw may be brought about by the 
eating of hard food, and Dr. Robinson says he has noticed 
this in a marked way by comparing boys who have entered 
the Navy with boys of the same class and age who have 
remained in towns eating soft food. This fact does not, of 
course, explain the connexion between strength of character 
and a well-developed chin. It does show that the chin can be 
developed in shape by exercise of the eating muscles. The 
expression “setting one’s teeth,” according to Dr. Robinson, 
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is the survival of a primitive instinet, and goes back to 
the time when for offence or attack man relied on his 
power of biting. Although this power is no longer used, when 
a man inclines to assume a defiant attitude of mind, he 
involuntarily exerts the muscles which control the movements 
of the jaw. Thus a child of determined character is con- 
stantly bringing these muscles into play, and thereby they 
become hardened and developed. So even if the determined 
man lives upon soft food his jaw becomes pronounced. This 
reasoning seems to explain the facts, but it would also seem 
to indicate that a decided chin may result from hard food as 
well as from determination. The second instalment of 
“With a Car to the German Mancuvres,” by the author of 
On the Heels of De Wet, does not get us to within sight of the 
army. The car is more than commonly fickle, and the rate of 
advance varies from fifty miles an hour to total breakdown. 
Whatever happens is, however, told in such a way as makes 
the telling amusing. 


The Monthly Review reaches us on the present occasion too 
late for a detailed review. We desire, however, to draw the 
attention of our readers to an article by Colonel Pollock on 
“National Training,” in the latter part of which he deals at 
considerable length with his experiences in the Spectator 
Experimental Company, and applies its lessons to the projects 
for a reformed Militia. The following passage is worth 
quotation :— 

“In the late Spectator Experimental Company the young men 
under instruction gave from the very beginning complete un- 
questioning obedience to their sergeant-instructors; only twice 
throughout the training were there cases of insolence, and only 
upon one occasion after the first week. But although the cadet- 
sergeants and corporals who were appointed towards the end of 
the course, by selecting the best—partly as the result of a 
written examination and partly by a general review of their 
merits—were perfectly able to command sections on parade or at 
maneuvres, I clearly recognised that it would be very unsafe to 
allow them to exercise authority at other times. For example, 
I dared not have placed a cadet-sergeant in charge of a fatigue 
party cleaning up the barracks; to the end, the sergeant- 
instructors had to superintend all such work and generally keep 
order.” 

—Another article of interest is “The Seven Travellers in 
the Treasure-Boat,” which is profusely illustrated from re- 
productions of Japanese porcelain in the British Museum 
and from Hokusai’s sketch-book. In an article entitled 
“ Ghosts of Piccadilly” Mr. G. S. Street gives an entertaining 
account of Nos. 81 and 82 in that street, and of the various 
persons who have inhabited them.——‘“ Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon,” is another historical article. It was this Duchess 
of Gordon, it may be remembered, who was the friend of 
Burns, and who played a considerable part in the political life 
of the end of the eighteenth century. The Duchess was the 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, and in her 
young days earned by her beauty the title of “The Flower of 


Galloway.” 











NOVELS. 
THE PILLAR OF FIRE.* 
Nove ts which deal with the quest of fortune in London are 
gradually changing their tone in accordance with the trend of 
our age. For a long time they were concerned exclusively 
with the efforts of the youthful but aspiring male to storm the 
citadel of fame, but these variations on the Whittington theme 
are no longer the monopoly of one sex. Nor need this be 
wondered at when we consider the immense change that has 
been wroughtin our social system in the last quarter of a century 
by theincursion of women intoa host of callings from which they 
were previously excluded, or in which their peculiar qualities 
enable them to compete efficiently with their brothers. The 
resolve to lead a life of self-supporting independence, whether 
prompted by the desire to lighten the domestic burden, or by 
rebellious discontent, or by ambition, or by ennui, leads 
hundreds of middle-class girls to seek employment in London 
“on their own,” and their experiences are rich in materials 
for the novelist in search of actuality. The history of one of 
these “ bachelor girls” was given us the other day by Mr. 
Richard Whiteing in Ring in the New. Privations and gloom 
were not wanting in his recital, but with Mr. Whiteing there 
is always “a budding morrow in midnight,” and the ultimate 





* The Pillar of Fire. By Francis H. Gribble. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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impression of his story, if not rosy-hued, at least made for 
optimism. Now we have the realistic antidote in Mr. 
Gribble’s drab and dispassionate narrative of the fortunes 
of Bella L’Estrange and the other members of the “ Way 
Out Club.” 

The opening scenes of the story are laid in a hostel—a 
quasi-philanthropic, but really commercial concern, aristo- 
cratically patronised, and paying a safe five per cent.—for 
women earning their living “genteelly” as clerks, cashiers, 
typewriters, governesses, &c. The “ Way Out Club” repre- 
sents the élite of the inmates, the five members, though 
differing widely, having this in common, that “in a house in 
which there necessarily lived many common girls, they were 
neither common nor vulgar.” Bella L’Estrange, in virtue of 
her good looks and good manners, is at once elected to the 
club, the aim of whose members is to extricate themselves 
from their life of drudgery. One is a cashier in a shop, 
another a superintendent of restaurant girls, a third is 
employed as typewriter in a publisher's office, a fourth is day- 
governess to a grocer’s family. Bella, the daughter of a 
bankrupt provincial solicitor, obtains the position of musie- 
teacher in a small girls’ school, and devotes her savings to 
carrying on her musical education. With greater personal 
charm and distinction than any of her clubmates, she has less 
strength of character. One by one they find their way out,— 
the first, after an attempted suicide, by death in hospital; one 
by marriage; a third by collaborating in the writing of 
sensational novels. Bella, romantic and impressionable, with 
no one at home to help or advise her, having lost her place by 
the bankruptcy of her employers, wearying of drudgery, drifte 
into a liaison with a young man of good family, but entirely 
dependent on his father, and virtually pledged to marry an 
heiress. Gilbert Oare, though genuinely fond of Bella, 
ultimately yields to domestic pressure, and, pecuniary solace 
having been offered through his family solicitors, leaves his 
mistress to fall a prey to the persistent attentions of a pseudo- 
Russian Count. Her new protector soon wearies of her, and 
another is ready to make her his wife, when Gilbert returns 
from the war in South Africa—his rich fiancée having thrown 
him over—assuming that Bella has been waiting for him ever 
since. The other suitor gets his congé ; but Gilbert, on learning 
what has happened in the interval, contents himself with 
offering “all that friendship can do.” Bella, once more 
deserted, is again reduced to drudgery to earn her living, and 
is rescued from degradation by a chance meeting with the 
oldest and steadiest of the members of the “ Way Out Club,” 
the story closing with her entrance, in the company of her 
friend, into just such another boarding-house as that in which 
the narrative begins. 

We have given a tolerably full outline of the plot because 
it is just as well that intending readers should know what to 
expect. It is anything but an agreeable recital, but it is 
only fair to Mr. Gribble to state that the painful and sordid 
episodes in his story are not disfigured by any repulsive 
realism, and that the career of his ill-starred heroine is 
developed logically enough from the combination of heredity, 
character, and environment assigned to her. There is, how- 
ever, a certain suggestion of artificial enhancement of her 
misfortune in the circumstances under which her lover 
returns, and in spite of the circumstantial, and even con- 
vincing, description of the surroundings of these poor working 
gentlewomen, we cannot resist the conviction that Mr. Gribble 
has focussed his camera too exclusively on the drudgery and 
dangers of their lives. This is all the more to be regretted 
in that he has on occasion a pleasant vein of humour, 
witness the description by the aspiring novelist of ber first 
interview with an editor :— 

«“«* What was he like?’ asked all the girls at once. ‘He was a 
great big man,’ said Isabel, ‘ with a great big black beard, and a 
melancholy look in his eyes. I was so nervous that I was afraid 
it was my story that had made him melancholy, but it evidently 
wasn’t that, so I suppose he has a secret, sorrow ; and the first 
thing he said, in a far-away tone of voice, was, “‘ Take a seat, Miss 
Annesly. I hope you don’t mind the smell of smoke?”’—‘ And 
what did you say to that?’ asked Mary, with the vague appre- 
hension that the editor had probably invited Isabel to smoke too. 
‘Why, I said it was a treat to smell smoke for a change; and 
then the editor man talked business. “ Miss Annesly,” he said, 
“you've got a wonderful imagination for writing stories with, 
but I don’t think you’ve had much experience in writing them.” 
“No,” I said, “I didn’t know experience was necessary for 
writing stories, but I’ll write the story over again for you if 
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you'll tell me how.” “That's what I was coming to,” said the 
editor man. “You see we've got a list of twenty rules for writing. 
stories.” “I didn’t know that,” I said; “but 1’ll soon learn up 
the rules if you'll give them to me.” He gave them to me, and 
they were about every chapter having to be a particular length, 
and about always laying the scene in England, and not revealing 
who did the crime until the last chapter but one, and introducing 
as many’ characters as possible, and always having a happy 
ending. “I don’t think much of those rules!” I said, and then 
he seemed disappointed, so I explained that I meant that they 
didn’t seem very hard to learn ; and he said “ No, I don’t suppose 
they are. But it wasn’t only the rules that I wanted to talk to 
you about. You see your story has got a wonderfully ingenious 
plot, but you don’t seem to know about stops. We don’t trouble 
much about stops, but we do like to have some of them in their 
proper places.” “If you'll take the story,” I said, “I'll let you 
move the stops about as much as ever you like,” and he 
seemed to look a little less gloomy when I told him that, and 
then he went on to something else. “You see,” he said, “ you've 
made some rather serious mistakes in your story owing to your 
not having enough experience. You've spoken of somebody miss- 
ing affidavits from a drawer as if they were something of great 
value.” “But these were very important affidavits,” I explained. 
“I was very careful to point that out.” “I know,” he said; “but 
I think it would be better if it was something else that they 
missed.” “Well,” I said, “perhaps it wasn’t affidavits that they 
missed. Perhaps it was copybooks—I mean to say copyholds—or 
something of that sort.” “Why not War Office secrets?” said 
the editor man; and I said, “Oh yes, that’s the very thing; and 
when the hero disappears, that’s because he’s disguised himself in 
order to hide in a cupboard that he knows of in the French War 
Office, so as to get the secrets back again.” “That’s the style,” 
said the editor man, “only I’m afraid you won’t be able to work 
it out all by yourself, so I thought of getting somebody to help 
you. Do you think you would mind collaborating with a gentle- 
man?” “Mind,” I said. “Why shouldI mind? It’s the very 
thing I’m dying to do,.”’” 





Love in London. By A. St. John Adcock. (Francis Griffiths. 
6s.)—This is a series of short stories, all of which have their 
origin in different phases of life in the Metropolis, most of them 
being concerned with the lower middle class. There are a great 
many hospitals in the work, and more than one death. Yet the 
book does not leave a dreary impression on the mind of the 
reader. The most remarkable story is perhaps “The Making of a 
Star,” though this type of study was more interesting when it 
was a little more original. However, the figure of Gabriel, the 
almost half-witted youth who cleans the boots in a lodging-house, 
is well realised, and he has the good fortune to die before dis- 
covering that the object of his romantic affection is quite 
unworthy. Mr. St. John Adcock always writes with cleverness ; 
but two dozen stories, all of which to a certain extent strike the 
same note, are rather too many to give the world at the same 
time. 

The Strayings of Sandy. By D. Conyers. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Alexander Acland, the hero of Miss Conyers’s story, 
being in bad health and low spirits, went to Ireland, hunted, and 
was cured. We recommend any one in a similar state to try this 
book as a specific. It is the best novel of the writer’s that we 
have read, and it is full enough of high spirits and humour to 
convert the most misanthropic. A little London stockjobber 
—not a stockbroker, as he is inaccurately described—thrown 
into the midst of a hunting Irish county, soon shows the 
excellent quality that is in him, and finds hot only a lasting 
hobby and restored health, but a late romance. Of course, there 
are crudities in it,—a very ordinary type of villain, for example, 
and a good many far-stretched coincidences. These we are 
accustomed to in the hunting novel, and pardon for the sake of 
the high spirits. But Miss Conyers has written something which 
is much more than the ordinary rollicking sporting story. She 
has in a high degree certain of the talents of the serious novelist. 
The description of the breakdown of Mr. Acland’s health is 
curiously vivid and convincing, and, as we have noted before, she 
has a keen eye for character. The pictures of the various Irish 
servants, of Standish, and of the old ladies at Ballymacshane are 
not easily forgotten. Excellent, too, are the little sketches of 
scenery and the account of Mr. Acland’s doings in the hunting- 
field, and through all the book there is a current of humour 
which is never unsympathetic. It is a story which we can 
heartily recommend, and our only complaint is that it contains 
more printer’s errors than any book we have ever read. 
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STURLA THE HISTORIAN. 
Stusts the Historian. By William Paton Ker, M.A. 
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which Professor Ker was called upon to give in the absence of 
Lord Curzon. That absence, brought about as it was by so deplor. 
able a cause, every one must lament; but the place was very 
worthily filled. ‘The subject was well chosen; it was unfamiliar, 
yet not remote; and it was admirably treated; Professor Ker hag 
a light touch and a playful humour not often to be found in the 
expert. Sturla was one of the products of that very strange 
growth, Icelandic culture. A more unlikely place for a home 
of the Muses than Iceland it would not be easy to imagine. Nor 
were its inhabitants such as would be likely to blossom out into 
the flower of literature. Vacant, or nearly vacant, as far 
as we know, from the beginning of time, it was settled in 
the tenth century by some Norwegian gentry,. who desired 
to be free from an intrusive Royal Government. The colony 
enjoyed an ideal liberty for a time. But, as Professor Ker 
puts it, “perfect pure anarchy is too good for this world, and 
is soon corrupted.” This corruption is tersely described by the 
phrase, “all law and no government.” The law was all right, 
so to speak, but there was no power to enforce it. Late in the 
life of this strange community came the literary development. 
In Snorri Sturlason it found its greatest expression, and Sturla 
was the son of Snorri’s brother, Thord. Sturla, like Snorri, wrote 
of things quorum pars magna fuit. He wrote about raids and 
forays in which he had shared; he was a William of Deloraine 
who knew many things besides the “neck verse” which that 
sturdy warrior found it so hard to acquire. Somewhat late in 
life Sturla had to leave his country, where the Republic had by 
this time given place toa Monarchy. He went to Norway, and 
not without difficulty won the favour of King Hacon, whom he 
repaid by writing his Life. Of these and other matters Professor 
Ker gives us glimpses which will certainly do what is the true 
object of a lecture,—make the hearer or reader study the subject 
for himself. 








A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress (Burns and Oates) describes the 
phases of thought through which an educated and thoughtful 
woman passed on her spiritual journey from the Anglican to the 
Roman faith. The arguments in favour of the Roman Church 
are as old as its attractions, and the author does not lay claim to 
any polemical originality. The interest of the book lies in the 
transparent sincerity of the writer, and in the manner in which 
she emphasises the strange fact that a mind constitutionally 
restless and hungry for new ideas may be completely transformed 
and for ever pacified by drugs of sacerdotal anaesthetists. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Personal Adventures and Anecdotes. By Colonel James P. 
Robertson. (E. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Robertson went 
out to India in 1842, and served through the Sutlej Campaign, his 
regiment (the 31st) coming out with but four officers unwounded. 
Nor need we wonder when we read what follows:—“Sir Hugh 
Gough’s simple strategy was to put the strongest regiment into the 
hottest place; no attempt was ever made to outflank or turn a 
position.” The fighting is described by Colonel Robertson with 
great spirit, and is made real by the little touches of detail which 
the historian does not, and indeed cannot, give. The numerous 
casualties naturally brought juniors into prominence, and Mr. 
Robertson had the misfortune to look younger than he was. He 
had the charge of some invalids, and his repeated experience was, 
when he reported himself to the authorities, to be asked: “ Why 
doesn’t the commanding officer come and report for him- 
self?” After the Sutlej Campaign came, with an interval of 
service at home, the Crimea, and after the Crimea the Indian 
Mutiny. Of both we hear many interesting things. One that is 
told, not by any means for the first time, goes to confirm the 
belief that if we had only gone on we might have taken Sebastopol 
immediately after the victory of the Alma. The Allies “had 
nothing to do but to walk in,” was the remark of a Russian lady 
who was in the city atthe time. Colonel Rebertson leaves us witha 
most agreeable impression of soldierly qualities. We may venture, 
however, to observe that his opinions about slavery are a little out 
of date. He says, & propos of the West Indies and the compensa- 
tion paid in consideration of the emancipated slaves: “ Suppose 
our farmers in Great Britain had all their horses taken from them 
at a market price, with a strict prohibition against purchasing 
others, how could farming be carried on? Yet that was the way 
in which the unfortunate West Indian proprietor was served.” 
Similarly, he seems to hold that our efforts to put down the slave 
trade were wrong because they compelled the slavers to crowd their 
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captives. into inconveniently small vessels. It is curious to find 
these opinions still flourishing. 


Letters of Literary Men in the Nineteenth Century. Arranged and 
Edited by Frank Arthur Mumby. . (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—These letters begin with Frances Burney and end with 
Robert Buchanan. Mr. Mumby divides his collection into four 
parts, to which he gives the names of “ The Age of Wordsworth 
and Scott,” “The Age of Byron,” “The Early Victorian Age,” 
“The Age of Tennyson.” These divisions cannot but seem some- 
times arbitrary. Possibly it might have been better to put 
III. and IV. into one. To put Browning, Cdward FitzGerald, 
and Thomas Carlyle into one part and ‘lennyson into another 
js scarcely reasonable. Even as a matter of chronology it is 
wrong, for Tennyson was three years older than Browning, and, 
we should say, belongs, on the whole, to an earlier school of 
thought. But Mr. Mumby has done his work well. One or two 
letters could have been spared,—that absurd one, for instance, in 
which William Hazlitt writes to his son, then a boy of ten, on 
“Women and Art,” beginning with the counsel: “If ever you 
marry, I would wish you to marry the woman you like.” This is 
foolish enough, but it is nothing to what follows, which we do 
not care to quote. 





Records of Romsey Abbey. By Henry G. D. Liveing, M.A. 
(Warren and Son, Winchester. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Abbey of 
Romsey was a Benedictine foundation dating from the early part 
of the tenth century. It never became a place of great import- 
ance, and towards the end of its existence fell into an unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The visitations made from time to time reveal no 
very serious delinquencies, though we hear of occasional offenders 
against good manners. Something of a general impression of 
pettiness and uselessness is left. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it was only the defects and weaknesses that came into 
notice; the quiet goodness of the inmates naturally passed with- 
out notice. The House was dissolved with the rest of the monastic 
foundations, and contained twenty-five nuns. In the fourteenth 
century it had numbered more than a hundred. The decrease 
was not due to deficiency of means, as we find that at the time of 
the surrender the rents amounted to £481 ls. 8d., certainly 
equivalent to £5,000 in our money. Mr. Liveing adds some 
interesting information about the Abbey Church and the town 
of Romsey. 


Contemporary Portraits of the Reformers of Religion and Letters. 
With Introduction and Biographies by C. G. MecCrie, D.D. 
(R.T.S. 10s. 6d.)—In 1580 Beza published at Geneva, where he 
had been for sixteen years “ Moderator of the Venerable Company 
of Pastors,” his Icones, portraits of men “by whose ministry the 
studies of good letters were restored and true religion renewed.” 
The volume contained thirty-eight portraits, including one of 
James VI. of Scotland. The plan was more extensive; there are 
forty-three blank spaces where the name is given, but the portrait 
is missing. In the following year Simon Goulard published, also 
at Geneva, a French translation with eleven new portraits, those 
of Wycliffe and Jerome of Prague being among them. These are 
now reproduced in facsimile, with biographical notices contributed 
by Dr. McCrie. Hus, Knox, Cranmer, Zwingli, Peter Martyr, 
Calvin, and Tyndale are among the personages represented. 
There are alsosome Humanists, Francis I.and Margaret of Valois 
among them. This lady’s “ Heptameron” Dr. McCrie describes as 
“delightful reading.” 


The Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon. By Sir John Watney. 
(Blades, East, and Blades.) — This second edition contains 
some additional items of historical information relating to the 
hospital. This was founded on the site of the house in which 
Thomas Becket was born. It continued to increase in wealth up 
to the time of the Dissolution, when the net value of its 
pc-sessions was reckoned at something less than £300 per annum. 
The Mercers’ Company bought the building and adjoining tene- 
ments. The purchase money (£969 17s. 6d.) was raised by a loan 
from Aldermen belonging to the Company of £10, from members 
of the Court £5, and from members of the Livery £1, and 
£274 15s. 7d. was taken out of’ the treasure-chest of St. Paul’s 
School. The buildings, which were adapted to the purposes of a 
hall and chapel, perished in the Great Fire, and were rebuilt in 
1683 at a cost of £11,880 3s.4d. The Livery seems to have been 
more numerous then than it is now. 








Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics. Edited by William 
Boulting. (G. Routledge and Sons. 5s. net.)—We have used the 
term “ edited,” but we see from the title-page that Mr. Boulting’s 
work on his original has been more than editing. The original 
has been “entirely recast and supplemented in the light of sub- 
sequent historical research.” It is not possible for us to estimate 





the value of the changes made in the carrying out of the scheme, 
If Mr. Boulting had indicated the changes and the additions 
which he has made, it would have been better; but there are no 
marks of addition and no references. The reader, however, may 
feel that he has the substance of Sismondi. 


We have received Vol. II. of The Dickensian, “a magazine for 
Dickens lovers and monthly record of the Dickens Fellowship,” 
Edited by B. W. Matz (Chapman and Hall, 4s. net). We have 
noticed from time to time monthly parts of this journal, and we 
take this opportunity of wishing it continued prosperity. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities. Edited by 
John Lane. (Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d.)—This volume is one 
which, over and above the general utility of the information 
given, is full of significance. If one regards, for instance, the 
date of the various charities, it is noticeable that, taking one 
letter, we find a record of one hundred and five names, and that 
four-fifths of these were founded in the nineteenth century and 
after, many of the earlier charities being small trusts connected 
with City Companies, 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. By Sir Bernard 
Burke and Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison and Sons. 42s. net.)— 
“ Burke,” in common with the conductors of other “ Peerages,” 
comments on the extraordinarily large addition made 
during the year 1906 to the roll of hereditary honours. 
Politicians who have deserved well of their party, or have the 
power of doing it an ill turn if they are not placated, naturally 
make up between them a long list. One result, in the case of a 
volume which seeks to give all the kindred of ennobled or dis- 
tinguished persons, is a serious addition to the bulk. “Burke” 
now extends to two thousand three hundred and sixty-one pages ; 
a few more years of a Radical Government and it will be a rival 
of the “London Post Office Directory.” The volume now before 
us shows the characteristic excellences of the work. It is a 
valuable book of reference as regards the genealogical side of 
history. —— We have aiso received Walford’s County Families of 
the United Kingdom (Spottiswoode and Co., 50s.), now appearing 
for the forty-seventh time. The scope of the book is set forth in 
the sub-title ; it is“ a manual of the titled and untitled aristocracy 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland.” The crux is in the 
word “untitled”; the difficulty which the word implies is sur- 
mounted in “ Walford’s” with success. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 26.) 
LIBERTY’S PRICE LIST POST FREE SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 


LIBERTY & CO. REGENT ST. LONDON 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Sehools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Institutions. 

Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for SU yearsj cent, per annum. 
Society’s advantageous convertible eT 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY. 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 











TO-DAY 
TO-DAY 














From Monday Next until 26th January. 


HAMPTONS’ GREAT SALE 


of High-class Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, 
Fabries, Linens, China, &c., affords to all the 


GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 
to secure every description of high-class 
House Furnishings at Half Price. 


Write to-day for Illustrated , 
Clearance Catalogue G A 210 post-free. 


HAMPTON S 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——— 

Appleton Me ww; Ms The Duchess of Syn ae, © Cr SVO .......+..(Long) 6/0 
SPR er Tourists’ India, ct me ..(Sonnenschein) 10/6 
erect 7 nay *Pairshiels, ai. pebedathecnentes ... (Oliphant) net 2/6 
mee 5 (A. » The Mind and the Brain, Cr SVO .......0.cc.ccecescee cee seeeeee (K. Paul) 5/0 

(C.), Lyrics without Music, cr 8vo .. ....(Arrowsmith) net 2/6 
Biba (E.), Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, 2 vols. (Constable) net 24 0 
Bowles (Mrs. H.), Sark, the Gem of the Channels, d4to...(A. Fairbairns) net 3/6 
British Standard ‘Specifications for Carbon Filament Glow Lamps, folio 
(Lockwood) net 5/0 
Open amie en S.), Introduction to the Gaay of Fouriers Series and 
ooe( — ae 14/0 











Crone fY (V.), "Lite’ 's ‘Shop Window, ‘cr ‘Bvo .. eoptnntiiil s Laurie) 6/0 
Darbyshire (H.), Precision Grinding, BVO scceees ; nme net 6/0 
Forster (R. H.), The Mistress of Aydon, cr 8vo .. Long) 6/0 
Harcourt (L. F. V.), Sanitary Engineering witb Respect to Water Sorte 
and Sewage Disposal, 8vo .. “ .- (Longmans) net 14/0 
Henderson (R. S.), Railroad Curve “Tables, ‘er 8v0 ... . (Constable) net 4/0 
In Statu Pupillart, er 8vo... nes sapecovonenne (Sonnenschein) 6/0 | 
Johnston (R. St.), History ‘of Dancing, Raine eRe Ra Se: Yaa ne 3/6 
Lewis (A.), Sermons Preached in England, cr 8vo. ‘ ..... (Revell) net 5/0 
Lilley (A. L.), Adveutus Regni: Sermons, cr 8vo............. ‘(F. eer net 3/0 
McAllister (A. 8.), Alternating Current Motors, 8vo ........ ..(Spon) net 12/6 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Duke's Dilemma, cr 8vo.. .(Long) 6/0 
Mansfield (O. A.), The Organ Parts of Mendelssohn's Oratorios 3 Ani lytically 
Considered, cr 8vo.. nie dl eeves) 4/6 
Maxwell (A.), Carpenter ‘and King, MN a ae (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Mayor (J. B.), The World’s Desire, and other Sermons .(B. Griffiths) net 3/0 
Mitford (C. G.), Izelle of the Dunes, Cr 8¥0.........ceece.ccccceeseeeees cases =f Long) 6/0 
ae (D. C.), The Penniless Millionaire, cr 8vo .... neeey Long) 6/0 
Oppenheim (A. I.), The Face and How to Read It, er 8v0 .... (Unwin) net 2/6 | 
ton (S. C.), The Turn of the Tide, cr 8vo.................4.4. (Sealy & Bryers) 5/0 
Parshall (H. F.) and Hobart (H. M.), Electric Railway Engineering, 4to 
(Constable) net 42/0 
Perfect (H. T.), And Another : Sequel to ‘‘ One ofa Few,” cr8vo (W. Scott) 6/0 
Power (M.), Wayside India, TOY OVO........0ccc.ccccccvesscccescescces sosecee (Simpkin) 21/0 
Bepapo port (S.), Tales and Maxims from the Midrash, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 5/0 
igion of the Spirit (The), by an Unorthodox Churchman (Arr wane net 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), The House in ‘the Crescent, CF B90... ....cccccce.ssseccsees (Long) 6/0 
Shiel (M. P.), The Last Miracle, cr 8v0 .......cccccoccecceccseeceees (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Smith (A.), Main Tendencies of Victorian Poetry, cr 8vo.. ‘(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Tremayne (H. } Reynard’s Reminiscences, 12mo...................«+ (Drane) net 2/6 
Wright (F. B.), A Practical Handbook on the Distillation of Alcohol from 
ES TEE STITT cutas: ctutatetnibintccnxtenubusemsesieinniocintan .... (Spon) net 4/6 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


LORD 


Chairman: The Right Hon. 





ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


Invested Funds exceed ... se 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


| Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 

| British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December JIst, 1908, 


£15,000,000. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the 
ompany. 


2 Alliance is in excess of that of any other 


| 
é 
| 


of the Company's Offices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, _ General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANGE. 


For full particulars apply to any 











Low Premiums. Low Expenses, 


INSTITUTION. 


17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


| LONDON: WEST END: 


HEAD OFFICE: 


17 Kixe Witiram Srreer, E.C. 


6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
NATIONAL | 42° States forse: wilparseipste 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT 
SEPUTELS ccamummn sanne. Assurances 
CERES |A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 


Established 1835. 
WRITING | 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
COPIER 





Write for Leaflet on 








copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouble. 


Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
i ae Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 














(Petented). 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.c. 
IDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL | finn, LIFE. 
acomesr, | WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE AND LIFE BURGLARY. , 
MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
E A 
ASSURANC 9& 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


General Manager—F, Noxtz-Mitcer, J.P, 





Limited. 


Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of | 


“ This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only, 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores ¢ at Home, India, and Colonies. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ‘“’ EXECUTOR. 


(ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








is 








| _ 
| HOUSE FOR SALE. 
HEAP CITY FREEHOLD PROPERTY FOR SALE 


near Cannon Street.—Substantially erected warehouse, five stories high. 
Frontage 29 ft., and an area of 1,580 ft. Gross rental, £356. Price £3,750.— 
| B. ASH and CU., 41 Finsbury Pavement. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ANTED, a TUTOR or. CLERGYMAN, married 


man with family preferred, to TAKE a YOUTH of 16 in own house 
to PREPARE for UNIVERSITY. Must have some hours’ Daily Individual 
Tuition, State terms and all particulars. —Box 161, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SHEFFIELD: 


The COUNCIL of the University of Sheffield is about to APPOINT a 
LIBRARIAN, who must have high Academic qualifications. Copies of not 
more than three testimonials, and the names of two referees, must be sent 
by the 23rd January, 1907, to the Registrar, from whom full particulars may 


btained. 
we W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 
The Lecturer will be required to give full time and to undertake the 
organisation of the Department. 
pplications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than 
January 3lst to the Secretary, from whom information can be obtained. 
ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary. _ 
Mm\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
heve VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


T,\NGINEERING PUPILS.—The old-established firm of 


HE UNIVERSITY OF 











| be arranged for in all branches of education. 


yj JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., Telegraph, Electrical, and General | 


Engineers and Cable Makers, aceept a limited number of Pupils.—For 


particulars apply to Victoria Works, Charlton, 8.0., Kent. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER SIREET, LONDON, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 17th, &c. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the U niversity 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. 

Entrance Scholarships. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College 

Full information on application to the PRINCIPAL, Department for 
Professional Training in Teaching. (Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

or information as to Entrance Forms, Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
HEAD of the Training Department. 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Ga OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Limited. 
Patron—The Right Rev. ''he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of the Couucil—The Rev. CANON F. J. HOLLAND, MLA, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREBT, N.W, 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 5. W. 





Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys aud Girls over four years of age. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY I6th, 1907. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


PI ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN ‘T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleua’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 

high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates. —Ilustrated Prospectuses on application. 


WIT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 








RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Mauchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable studente in special cases. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES.- 

OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus 





VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Matlematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September,—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 





| application to Miss H. I, POWELL, ( ambridge Training College. 








ie —Splendid Buildings. 


\OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— | =!" 


YHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTUUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss EB. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 





wae GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Sepeeaiye, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

. 2 MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee 275, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL 
Qt ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. “Ms as 2 
Qt. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kK) (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 


The Rectory, Warrington. 

QT. HELEN’S SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S 
WO DAUGHTERS, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. Principals: Miss 
ERNESTINE YOUNG (Newnham Coll., Camb.), and Miss LANG. Pine and 
Heather district. Outdoor pursuits encouraged. Individual attention given. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham Coll., Miss Helen 
Gladstone, Pr°b. Tugwell, Rev. C. Barnwell (Bath). 


HIGH i 2 


Preparation 


7, 

















Pies A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 22nd. 
NHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL 

BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


FOR’ GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress—Miss ESTHER CASE 


(Girton Coll., Camb., Class. Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS (B.Sc. Lond.) 
NEXT TERM BSGINS on JANUARY 17th. 


JT IVERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, ALExanpR«a Drive. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY TURNER, 














ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 


Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, L.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 





J LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required 
OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—tThe 
Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opeved in January, 1907, There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for which early application should be made, Climate very 
healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. ee 
YURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
kK) SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 
NUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough 
scenery; summer and winter bealth resort. Head- Mistress, 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Columu B, 





Education; beautiful 
Migs . 
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T.- MODRILOA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
Prospectus on application. 


EDGBASTON | HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


Miss BERVON. 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FL ORENCE N. DAW 

TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 17th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


~~ §T ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S 7 LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 

from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 


training.—Pros peewee and School List ou applicatiou to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines wdge, St Andrews. 


MYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very braciug from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colles ses, and others. 


QOVERDALE SCHOOL # for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 


BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Hihest references. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Cynducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


fy AGS FrBe Sd, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 

















The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Jannary 23rd. 1907. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYC( yey and Mixs TARVER. 


- ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

ACTON, W.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, 
M.A.Lond., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond., assisted by a large staff of University 
Graduates and other Specialists. Valnable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 9th. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM H ALL. LOSTOCK 

GRALAM,—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees. 250 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding ; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—lIilustratel 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-M MASTER, School House, 


K PSOM COLLEGE. —Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR RTs ea beh 1 eae 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1907. 

Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


JALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
rere t Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


NUOTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasiun, laboratory, 
swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
aval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MAST MASTER, 











tions. 
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NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 
A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 
Modern Lang.,&c. Arrangements for Science. Six now at Oxford and Camb, 
Football, Cricket, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


TORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming, Health the first object. — 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chy rN ny Lelant, R.S.O. 


YDAL MOUNT SOHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to EECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £30 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH. iuto Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buik lings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
lives courts, School cadet corps, Boarding fee, £45 p. an, 




















Reras AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroyn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K,G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Coloniste,&g 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, — Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPA 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS. “TUESDAY, January 29th. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


7 UTHAM COLLEG BE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Otlicers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Couucil. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c, 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College: 1st Class Classical Modera. 
tions: Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital: Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, JAN. 16th. 























AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 26th, 27th. 

The inclusire School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and there are 

numerous Leaving Exhibitions and Scholarships at the Universities connected 
with the School.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Seieuce Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A. 


17 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


7 ING 
First-Grade Public School. Yaluable luable Scholarships tenable in the School 
-D. E. NORTON, M.A. 


and leaving Exhibitions. Separate Junior School. 
SCHOOL. 


Head-Master. 
EDFORD GRAMMAR 
(4 of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 











EIGHT EXHIBITIONS 
for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 


42s COLLEGE.—President : 
The We IS OF BATH. Chairman: Major C, H. SIMPSON, J.P. 
Head-Master : RICE MARTIN, Esgq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A. NEXT TERM 
COMMENC ES . IDAY, 18th January, 1907, on which day an ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION will be held at 10 a.m. One or more Exhibitions may be 
awarded at this Examination.—For particulars and entrance forms apply to 


the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 

S 1: EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
KO Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
— For Prospectus, &c E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 

aster. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BY-ELECTION will 

be HELD on JANUARY lé4th, 15th, 16th to fill up one Residential 

and one non-Residential Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. —A_ small, 
ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. VACANCIES in three houses. Boys received from the 
age of 8 years. Terms, £65 to £55 per annum,—Address, HEAD-MASTER, 
The Close, Hereford. 





The Most Honourable 








.. apply Rev. 











SCHOLASTIC 4 AGENCIES. 


CZ OORs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full ome of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
__London, EC. Telephone : 5053 Central. 





-4 Parents or Guardians desiring agsunte information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


|: Salted SELECTING A SCHOOL 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon weneS - requirements will supply ‘(free of \— Prospectuses 
1 reliable information concerning the bes 
SCOCES, ‘PRIV ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 

Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of cases, personally 
acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the staffs of the Schools 
recommended by them, and are thus able to supply information which parents 
would find difficult to obtain elsewhere,-—Address, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m, to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a nate of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

pear Di Conversational French ae acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Eianoforte, Ghuging. Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. rtunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of ey Foonsh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev.. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph. D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Leeturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


T\IEPPE. —BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs. —Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 








{\HATEAU DE VERSON, near CAEN, NORMANDY. 
—Miss SHAND, assisted by a Resident French Mistress and Visiting 
Professors from Paris and Caen, RECEIVES GIRLS in her comfortable 
Chateau to acquire the French Language. Lovely park; games; excursions; 
interesting historical surroundings; easy access. Miss Shand will be in 
London, at the Thackeray Hotel, Russell Square, on Friday, January llth, to 
see parents. 


ARIS. — Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

bave a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education. First-rate 

Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 

Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 

du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 4 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to see parents. 


yARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY connected with a French 
Boarding School, RECEIVES a few GIRLS, from the age of fourteen, 
desirous of continuing or of finisbing their education. Every facility for 
sightseeing, attending concerts, &c. Only highest references given and 
required.— Address, 60 Avenue d’Jéna, Paris, Miss TUCK will be at Charing 
Cross Hotel, December 17th, and can arrange to meet parents, 


N ADEMOISELLE L. GUILLIER.—PARIS: PENSION 





DE FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon. Prds de la Sorbonne, du 
College de France, de l'Ecole de Medecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. Wc. 
par jour. Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue frangaise. English and 
American references. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 | DETMOLDSTR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING G UESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. - Quiet central position. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessong. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given aol Ged. 


ANNOVER.—There the ENGLISH CHAPLAIN 

(married) is prepared to RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS 

for the Study of German and English Subjects. Home comforts. Highest 

references given. Moderate terms.—Apply, Rev. D. COWLING, Grimm- 
strasse 9, Hannover. 


} EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 

DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIKLS of 16 years of age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. In January letters ened be addressed to Miss Dawson, 04343, 
presente Post Office, Strand, W.C 

















MISCELLANEOUS, 


EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
E BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of t e younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
YYPEWRITING WAS TS D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. Further - 
ticulars on application.— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 

a Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E pile psy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c. Aor W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

















TWO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
a Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegra yhie Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). . 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 

MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 

solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


R M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


Je 
£12. 14 Days, leaving Marseilles February l4th. 
Visiting MINORCA, ALGIERS, PHILIPPEVILLE, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, VILL EFRANCHE, MARSEILLES. 
£22. 33 Days, leaving Marseilles March 6th. 
Visiting aus a EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
GREECE, 
H. | 8. LUNN, M. D., 5 Endsleigh | _Gar nlens, N. w. 


GQ ANADIAN PACIFI Cc LINE. 


FASTEST | For Sailings and Pamphlet re WORK and WAGES 


TO Apply to C. P. Rly., 62-65 Charing Cross, 8S.W. (facing Trafalgar 
CANADA. Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


THROUGH TICKETS vid CANADA to JAPAN, 223 rey » Cee, 274 days ; 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAN 


PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LI NE. 
SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER.- 
RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA 
The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, I2th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, ‘ ‘rieste, 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Caronia, 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days ray 
Cc unard Line, L L'pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., E.C.; 3 We ater|c 00 PL, 





R YEVERSIONS and LIFE ~ INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





DOOK BARG. AINS, —Times Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Chambers’ Ency., 10 rols., 1901, cloth, £2 10s. 
hf.-morocco, £4; Slater's An Sales, 21s. net, for 5s. ; Dickens, complete, 21 vele., 
hf.-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
privately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s.: Oscar Wilde's 
Jorian, privately printed, 1890, 21s. ; Paracelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols., 
52s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harper's Mag., 24 vols., £4 4s.; Tortures and Torments, 
Old Time Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 6d.; Newman's Apologia, Ist Edit., 
rare, 12s. 6d, ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25 {Symone be Whitman, L. P., £2 2s. ; 
Thornton's Gazetteer of India, for 4s. 6d.; chel's Rembrandt, 2 vols., 
35s. —BAKER' Ss GRE AT BOOKSHOP, JOHN Rion T sr, BIRMINGHAM. 


YOOKS. — HATC HARDS, Booksellers to the King 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Librarie sentirely Fitted up, Arranged and ° King, 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly exec uted. Usual cash discounts. 


OOK BARGAINS.—tThe Best and Largest Stock of 

Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the world. 25 to 80 per 

cent. reduction on the published prices. Write for our January Catalogue, 

containing some 7,000 titles.—W. H. SMITH and SON, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 














THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED......ccccsscsccsocsscsssssssesssee: £11,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
Liberal Bonuses. 


Absolute Security. Mc derate } Rates. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S The Old and Tried Remedy 


that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDS, 


CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom . £1 86...0143..072 

Including postage ‘to any 
of the Euglish Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, wm 


J apan, &, 12 6... 0163...082 


BRONCHITIS, | is" - "126. 06s. 


ASTHMA, 
And all kindred ailments. 


Zo avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all Chemists—lIs. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER. A/loney Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JoHN Baker, «of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should he addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Clerical, Medical 


and General 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE— 


15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JOHN COLES, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen— 
Rev. Prebendary KEMPE, M.A. 
Sir RICHARD DOUGLAS POWELL, Bart., M.D., K.C.V.O. 


JOHN ASTLEY BLOXAM, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Sir WILLIAM HENRY BROADBENT, Bart., 
F.R.S., LL.D., K.C.V.O. 

MARSTON C. BUSZARD, Esq., K.C. 

EVELYN CECIL, Eaq., M.P. 

MAURICE O. FITZGERALD, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Sir WALTER FOSTER, M.D., D.C.L., M.P. 

PERCIVAL HORTON-SMITH HARTLEY, M.D., M.V.O. 

The Ven. The ARCHDEACON OF LONDON, D.D. 

The Viscount MIDLETON. 

The Rev. Canon PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 

Sir THOMAS SMITH, Bart., F.R.C.S., K.C.V.O. 

THOMAS PRIDGIN TEALE, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.RB.S. 

Sir JOHN WILLIAMS, Bart., M.D., K.C.V.O. 

PETER WILLIAMS, Esq. 


M.D., D.Sc., 


ASSETS OVER 43 MILLIONS STERLING 





The Results of the 1907 Valuation showed 
INCREASED RESERVES. & 
INCREASED PROFITS. 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £652,431. 


SPECIMEN REVERSIONARY BONUSES 
Allotted in 1907 to Whole-Life Policies 
of £1,000 :— 














Age at POLICY IN FORCE. 
Entry. . 
5 Years. 10 Years. 15 Years. | 20 Years. 
Be 4 it da @ on & 1) 2a 6 
20 89 0 0 | 9 0 0 9019 0 | 9116 O 
30 9313 0 | 9 3 0 9% 10 | 9515 O 
40 104 1 0 | 104 8 O 106 8 O | 108 6 0 
50 122 3 0 | 12317 O 127 15 O | 182 9 O 
60 160 12 0 | 16414 0 173 18 0O 183 5 0O 








Reversionary Bonus may at any time be surrendered for Cash, 
or applied to reduce or extinguish Premiums. The Cash 
Bonuses represent 29 per cent. of the Premiums paid for Policies 
5 years in force; 32} per cent. for those 10 years in force ; about 
36 per cent for those 15 years in force; and over 40 per cent for 
those 20 years in force. 


NEXT BONUS.—Profit Policies effected now or 
before the end of June next will be entitled to 
share at the next Division of Profits, and will receive a 


FULL FIVE YEARS’ BONUS. 


The Full Prospectus, New Bonus and Annual Reports, Forms | 


of Proposal, and every information on application. 


A. D. BESANT, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


15 St. James's Square, S.W. 





—— 
—— 


No Other Gift 


can approach a 


SWAN” Pen 


in permanent usefulness, and none 
so likely to gratefully recall to the 
recipient the memory of the donor. 





we 


It is a gift that will always be appreciated, and 
remain a constant reminder of the giver while 
at the same time it affords satisfaction to the 
user. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER :— 


**I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in 
every respect. To those who do not happen to be 
happy possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I ean 
only say—get one at once.” 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 


STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 


93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Streets 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


SOLD BY 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccu of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD iN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE,” 


IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 





AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of ali Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Post-free, H. J. GLAISHER’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

| Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Annual Catalogue 
of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, &c. A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New Books Published 
at Discount Prices, and a short List of French Books. Now Ready.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., London, W. 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book Il.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols. Svo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
#vo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 450 for JANUARY. 

Tue DeceaseD BILtt aND REGISTRATION. 

Ipota PuLriroruM: THE PirraLits or THE Practicat Teacuer. No, IIL 
Exeuiss. By Arthur Burrell, M.A. 

Tur SERVICE OF THE Minp: a SERMON FOR THE New YEAR. By the Rev, 
J. H. Raven, M.A. 

DoroTHEA Beate. Further Reminiscences by E. H. 8S. 

Freperick YoRK PoweE.t. 

Tus Heap-Masters’ CONFERENCE. 

Some Tuoverts on Scoot Lipraries. By E. Young. 

Tur New ReouiaTions 1s Axts oF THE University or Lonpox. By T. 
Ll. Humberstone. 

Reciration Lessons. By Florence M. Rushton. 
Occasional Notes—Correspondence—The Federal Council—Universities 
and Schools—Colonial and Foreign Notes, &c. 

Directory oF EpvucaTionat ASSOCIATIONS. 

Prize ComPretitioxs.—Four Guineas tor Translations and Literary Puzzles. 








Price 6d. ; per post 84d. 
Office: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 








HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°S ae tcc'ns hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 
“Allenb ‘s d 
The enburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 














THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 








January, 1907. 


Episodes of the Month. 


The Government and Policy of Hate. By the Right Hon. 
= O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P, (late Secretary of State for 
ar). 


The Risks of the Channel Tunnel. By IGNOTUS. 


The Hohenlohe Memoirs. By the Right Hon. Sir ROWLAND 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


Mr. Alfred Deakin, Premier of the Australian Common- 
wealth. By M. H. H. MACARTNEY. 


Missing Chapters from “The Garden That I Love.” By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Garden That I Love.” 


Some Notes on Hare Hunting. By Lady GIFFORD, 
Rural Education. By ALGERNON TURNOR, C.B. 


Some More Children’s Essays. By Miss K. BATHURST 
late Inspector of Schools. 


German Finance in Turkey. By CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Practical Temperance Reform. By Sir THOMAS W. 
WHITTAKER, M.P. 


Greater Britain. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


The Soparatit Conspiracy in Ireland. By PACTUM 
8 A. 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, &.W. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
MornsixeG Post.—‘‘A book that one can take up at any moment with the 
certainty that one will never be bored, and that one is sure to light on some- 
thing either suggestive, witty, or wise. A book such as this is a friend.” 


GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F, 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
Sranparp.—"t Written with scholarly care and with a fine sense of historical 
erspective......There is much in the picture which is of dramatic and abiding 
interest.” 


RICHARD Ill.: his Life and Character 
Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.B.8. With a Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 

Darty Tevcecraru.—* Our author is very careful to base all his facts on 
distinct authorities, and, so far as it is possible, on contemporary evidence ; he 
writes so persuasively and so ingeniously that we are tempted to accept his 
version to the full.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. ” BARKER 


Author of “ Modern Germany,” &. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
J. L. Garviy, in the Fortnightly Review, says:—‘‘ There is nothing in 
any language like it, and wben all is said, it remains one of the most striking 
additions recently made to the political library.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 
CAPITAL. Witt’ so tiiustrations anda ap, 12s, 6d. net. 
Scorsman.—*‘ Must prove peculiarly acceptable to many readers at a 
moment when the question of the partition of Bengal is prominent in 
Indian politics.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of “‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
Dany TeL.ecrarn.—‘' The writer has the pleasant leisurely style of the 
gossiping essayist, and is particularly engaging when in a reminiscential 
mood.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Tripuxe.—*“ The sanity of the book and its masterly handling of figures 
will be of the utmost value to English readers.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Datry Curonicie.—“ Every sketch is highly finished, and at the close there 
is a summing up of the character, in a paragraph or two, which could not be 
better done. It is a book which most readers will wish to keep.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


The Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 
THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1906, AND THE FUTURE OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


ALFRED NAQUET (Ancien Sénateur, Ancien Député). 
ENTENTE—ENGLISH OR GERMAN? 


WILFRID WARD (Editor, Dublin Review). THE POPE AND FRANCE. 


AMEER ALI, C.LE. (late a Judge of H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in Bengal). 
AFGHANISTAN AND ITS RULER. 


H.H. the Raja I. RAJGAN of KAPURTHALA, K.C.S.I. 
THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN PRINCES. 


GEORGE McRAE, M.P. (Member of the Select Committee). 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE INCOME-TAX. 


THE CURSE OF MACHINERY. 
GIOTTO IN MODERN LIFE. 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 

BEES AND BLUE FLOWERS. 


REGINALD NEWTON WEEKES. 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 

E. N. BENNETT, M.P. 

G. W. BULMAN, B.Sc. 


JOHN C. MEDD. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
G. WILLETT VAN NEST. DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


C. B. WHEELER. MILTON'S “DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE OF DIVORCE.” 
DOMINICK DALY. “LA JEUNE CAPTIVE.” 


Lieut.-Colonel ALSAGER POLLOCK. 
THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 


“WINDOW DRESSING” IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CATULLUS. 


HARTLEY WITHERS. 
HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 





SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltp., 5 New Street Square. 


London : 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of Tene, The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The BISHOP of LONDON Vicre-Presipeyt—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrnman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervutr-Cuarnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SrcreTtanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary axp ManaceR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq, F. L. -. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. Annual Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PRENIES. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

per a SPECIAL Seutasticn is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

he ES. ew Policies, with Valuable Options. 

WHOLE. LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
te—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compouud Interest in case of death or surrender 

ore pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

PORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 














A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour OLIVINE 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HC NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possibly 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Panufacturers, &c., on application. 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





CONTEMPORARY 


Tae Questiox or THE Logps. By L. T. Hobhouge, 

No Foorratn. By Lt.-Col. Pedder. 

Tus Newest Jovenatismu. By Albert E. Cave, 

Curistian Missions AND THE CIVIL Powzg jy 
Cura. By P. J. Maclagan. 

Santa Sopp. By L. March Phillip s. 

Tae Growrn or Mopern Ipras on ANrmats, py 
the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, 

Peasant Insumrections, 1381 anp 1525, By 
Richard Hea 

Mayet anp Monet. By Arthur P. Nicholson, 

Is THE RecuLar Army Too LarGe or Too Smut? 
By the Earl of Cardigan, D.S.O. 

Tue Epucation Birt anp Arter. By Dr. T, J, 


Macnamara, M.P. 
Foreicn AFrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


THE INTERPRETER. | 


4 Quarterly Magazine of Biblical 4 Theological Study, 


Jaxvarr, 197.—Points of Contact between 
Theclosy and Science. II. Rev. F. R. Tewwasr, 
D.D., B.Sc. Foreign Influence on Israel's De. 
velopment. II. Rev. Canon Foaxkes-Jacxson, D.D, 





Israel in the Time of the Judges. Rev. A. M. 
M'‘Nerte, B.D. The Sones of the rly European 
Missionaries: a Study in St. Luke. By the 


Eprtor. Elementary Studies in Biblical Criti- 
cism : the Gnastien e Authorship. Rev. Grats. 
GER Tanpay, M.A. e Treatment of Dogmas 
in Our Preaching on Teaching. Rev. H. DA. 
Mason, M.A. The Parousia. Kev. Orpe Warp, 

a*% See also particulars of the New Society for 
the Study of Biblical Subjects. London: Siprrs, 
MarsHat, Hamittoyn, Kent & Co., Ltp. Is. net. 
Annual Subscription (4s. 6d. st-free) to be paid to 
Manager, Interpreter Office, Altrincham, Manchester, 





NOW READY, post-free 4}d. 
“THE BUILDER” 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 
Jayvary 5th, 1907. 

Contents: 

BERLIN ARCHITECTURE, 42 pages (13 in. by 
17 in.) of fine views of Berlin Architecture, together 
with a descriptive article; ‘‘The Stairs of Time,” 
from a drawing by the Ex litor; also the commence. 
ment of a series of articles (Student' s Column) on 
“ Electric Lighting and Heating.” accompanied by 
other interesting matter, both literary and artistic 
The above, enclosed in an illuminated cover of 
extra substance, will form a sumptuous New Year's 

Number. 

London: The Publisher of ‘“‘ THE BUILDER,” 

4 Catherine Street, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/¢ 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Raviway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


8/3 
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ST. LUKE'S HOUSE, 
A Home for the Dying Poor. 
Patroness: Her Masesty THE QuEEN. 

This Home of Peace, which receives and tends 
until the end the respectable and deserving poos 
whom no Hospital will retain or admit, and whe 
are dying in circumstances of privation, neglect, 
and wretchedness, 

IS IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 





Hon. Secretary, Miss H. DON, 87 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. " Bankers, London and County 
Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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A “DAILY MAIL” 
SIXPENNY WORTH 


The ‘Daily Mail” desires to call the attention of readers of this journal to the 
remarkable value offered this year in the form of the “ Daily Mail” Year Book for Cd. 


Seven years ago the first issue was published of this work, which as the “ Little Red 
Book” has become as much a part of office and library furniture as a dictionary or type- 
writer; and in these seven years the “ Daily Mail” Year Book has been improved by 


experience until it is claimed that this year it is the most remarkable production at sixpence 


that has yet been given to the world. 


comparison are invited. 


This statement is a bold one, but purchase and 


Apart from the vast number of biographies, the complete peerage, and list of Members 
of the House of Commons, it is a guide to every topic of discussion likely to come before 


the public in 1907. 


The “Daily Mail” Year Book is a complete revolution -in works of reference. It is 
arranged on a new plan, and is, in the opinion of the publishers, well worthy of the 


reputation of the parent journal for enterprise and originality, 


Editor's 


Statement: 


“Tt seeks to give the essential facts 


Ask for it to-day. 


without bias of the chief 


“questions of the day, so that the newspaper reader, the student of 
“ politics and social problems, and the man who wishes to be well 
“informed may understand without trouble the facts and bearing of any 


“question which arises. 


“ Nothing but a reference to the very complete index will show the 
“variety of subjects dealt with in this book. 
“eleven sections, as mentioned at the end of the index, page xxxii. 
“ But here is a rough summary of some of the main topics :— 


Land Hunger. 

Small Holdings. 

Town Land Problems. 
Housing. 

One Day’s Rest in Seven. 
Is Crime Increasing ? 
Are We Litigious ? 
Errand-Boy Problem. 
Trade Schools for Children. 
Corruption in Business, 
Temperance Reform 


Taxation of the Liquor Traffic. 


Our Drink Bill. 

Model Public-Houses 
Home Rule or Devolution ? 
Irisb Questions. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Policy. 
Colonial Preferences. 
armaments and Arbitration. 
Hague Conference. 
Industrial Arbitration. 
People’s Occupations. 
Birth Rates. 

The Sailor's Lot. 

The Soap Trust. 

The Alien Problem, 

Jews and Zionism. 
Socialism. 

Trade Union Demands. 
Labour Conditions. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Old Age Pensions. 

Railway Hours. 

Wages and Employment. 
Pauper Statistics. 

How to Deal with Tramps. 
Unemployed Act. 


Food for Efficiency. 
Minimum Wages. 
Votes for Women. 
Women's Work. 
Civic Federation. 
Travel and Trafic. 
The Panama Canal. 


Largest and Fastest Steamers. 


Simplon Tunnel. 

Electric aud New Railways. 
New Route to Ireland. 
Our Fastest Trains. 

Cape Cairo Railway. 
Bagdad Railway. 

Our Canals. 

Ports of the World. 
London's Port. 

Railways and Trains. 
Nationalisation of Railways, 
Problems of the Road. 
Motor Traffic. 

Motor Car Industry. 
Traffic in London. 

The 1996 Election. 
Parliament. 

Efficiency of the Commons. 
Electoral Reforms. 

Lords or Senate ? 

Objects of Labour Party. 
Liberals and Labour. 
Biographies. 

Peerage and Commons. 
Facts about the Empire. 
Colonial Conference, 1907. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russian Revolution, 
Congo Scandals. 


They are grouped. into 


China for the Chinese, 

Education Facts. 

Acts of 1902 and 1903, 

The Bill of 1906, 

Books of 1906, 

Spelling Reform. 

Religious Affairs. 

Ritual Commission, 

Disestablishment. 

Church Statistics. 

‘Trade Matters. 

British Supremacy. 

Trade with Germany. 

U.S. Trade Prosperity, 

Tariffs in the U.S.A. 

What to do with Trusts, 

Census of Production, 

Iron and Steel Industry, 

Development of Electricity and 
Engineering 

Mining Royalties. 

Shipbuilding, 

Farming 

Agricultural Problems, 

Timber Famine, 

Where Metric System 

Prevails. 

Trade Statistics. 

Local Government. 

London County Council. 

London Reform 

Municipal Trading. 

Millionaire’s Year. 

The People’s Money. 

Taxation Land Values 

Naval and Military Problems, 

Calendar. 


The First and Second Editions of the “DAILY MAIL” YEAR 


BOOK have been Sold Out. 


Further Large Editions are now 


on Sale at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
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The SENTIMENTALISTS 


By Robert Hugh Benson 


“A full-length portrait of a poseuwr...... We have encountered 
nothing better in its way than this merciless analysis of the 
psychology of the histrionic temperament...... Father Benson has 
given us a very well-written and engrossing book.”—Spectator. 


THE 


CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES 


By Mrs. Charles Brookfield 


“Of each member of this richly-gifted band of youthful intel- 
lectuals Mrs. Brookfield is able to present, through the medium 
of family traditions and literary records, many intimate glimpses, 
the interest of a very able and brightly-written volume culmi- 
nating in her vivid sketch of the character and personality of 
Arthur Hallam.” — World. 


With Twelve Full-page Portraits, 21s. net. 


ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED. 


SIR 





NOW READY, 6d. NET. 


THE BOOKMAN 


For JANUARY. 


With Presentation Piate of ROUSSEAU. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS— 

Jean Jacqucs Rousseau. By F. I. Cartrie, With many Dlustrations. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. By Protessor D. Nfeuou Surra. 

THE BOOKMAN GALLERY: Mr. W. J. LOCKE, 
“The Book of 1906 that Interested me Most”: 

replies from many distinguished authors. 

The Choice of Books: John Bunyan. By Rayecer. 


Interesting 


Reviews of New Books by Professor Sorter, Canon Beecaine, Tuomas 
Seccompe, Sir Hexsert Maxwetv. Buart., C. Lewis Hixsp, Lewis 
Metvitte, D. Macarister, X&e., &e., Ke. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


School Memorics. By Aw Otp Boy. 

il. Winchester. By R. T. Warner. With Illustrations. 

“ee . om Some Notes on the State of Higher Education. 
By T. E. Pace. 

The Inarticulate Profession. By Professor Apams. 

The Achievement of the Middle Ages. By ©. Rarmonp Braztey. 
Together with many important Reviews of recent Educatioual Works. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS: Results for December. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


THE AMIR IN INDIA. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations, 1 vol., 25s. net. 





“ To the serious traveller, the politician, the trader, and the 
soldier Mr. Hamilton’s work has great value. It is a compendium 
of all that is known about one of our most permanent frontier 
questions.” —Spectator. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
The question of the hour 


4/6 net. is the struggle between 3 6 net. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


READ 
FRANCE IN 1802 
Edited by Lapy Sykgs, 


By AN 





EYE-WITNESS. 


W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpos, Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. We offer Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, 13 gs. ; 
Farmer's Slang Dictionary, privately printed, 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.); Oscar 


Wilde's Trial, 21s. ; Who's Who, 1906 (8s. ‘ d.), 3s. 6¢.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought in any quantity. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 











— 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XII. The Messenger, 


By RorweRan Hurst. 
WINTER WEATHER LORE. 
HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT DEER. 
IN CERTAIN STABLES. 
FROZEN UP: an Irish Letter. By “Marrop.” 
SNOW: the Golfer's Enemy. By F. R. Burrow. 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING AT BROCKET HALL, 


Illustrated. 


THE IMANTOPHYLLUMS: a Plant Worth Attention, 


Illustrated. 
THE NEW PRESERVING. By “ Home Counties.” 
TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “Crarroy.” 
PHEASANT SHOOTING AT ITS BEST. 

POLO PROSPECTS FOR 1907. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. 


By the Rey. 


Portrait of the Weck: THE EARL OF KINNOULL. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 


invites 


Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural Hislory, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 


published, will be paid for as usual. 


paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND GO.'S LIST. 


COSTUME : 


Historical, and Theatrical. 
Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. 
With 16 Coloured Plates, and many other Illustrations in the 
Text, by Percy ANDERSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
TRUTH.—‘A fascinating book on what is really a fascinating subject.” 


AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK 
MAN’S MIND; 


Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. 
DENNETT. With Illustrations, Svo, 10s. net. 
TRIBUNE. —“*A valuable contribution to a subject as yet but little 

— 


~ “HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAZZOLOGY AND 
ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By T.G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Professor of 
Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. Illus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Wednesday. 


ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 
A Tale of 1805. -: HELEN H. WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s: 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A Pe rfectly dei ighttul novel.’ 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. §8vo, 5s. net. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AND 
THE AGED POOR. 


A Proposal by the Right Hon. CHARLES BOOTH, F.R.5. 
8vo, half-parchment, 2s. net. 

Contents.—Preface. I. CONDITION: Numbers and Distribution of the 
Old—Condition in Town and Country Districts—Proportion in Receipt of 
Parish Relief—Etfect of Advancing Years on Pauperism—Claims of the Old 
to Special Consideration—Treatment of the Old under the Poor Law. 
Il. PROPOSALS: Reforms of the Poor Law—Encouragement of Savings by 
Bonus or Deferred Annuities—The Eniowment of Old Age—Conclusion. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 


By J. LEWIS McINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc. 
gravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. McIntyre's s painstaking volume is very welcome...... 
A clear and interesting narrative. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LIGHT. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at York. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


Fanciful, 





By R. E. 




















Reissue. 





With Photo- 





INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S 
SERIES & INTEGRALS, & THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF THE CONDUCTION OF HEAT. 


By Prof. H. 8 CARSLAW, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 8vo, 
14s, net. 








JANUARY NO. NOW READY. 


MIND. 


A QUARTERLY 
OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 4s. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Time Quality. By Henry RuTGers MARSHALL.—A Criti- 
cism of the Psychologists’ Treatment of Knowledge. By 
H. A. Pricharp.—The Structure of Reality. By Grraip 
Cator.—_Image, Idea, and Meaning. By R. F. Autrrep 
HozeryLtE.—The Conception of the Unknown in English 
Philosophy. By T. M. Forsyra.—Critical Notices. 


REVIEW 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
QUEEN AND CARDINAL. 


A Sketch of the Life and Companions of Anne of Austria, 
and of her Relations with Cardinal Mazarin. By Mrs. 
COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of “A Mother of Czars,” &., 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


ABBOTS | VERNEY. 
A New Novel. By Miss RB. MACAULAY. 6s. 
** A remarkable novel....... It is finely written. The style is crisp, brilliant, 
and pointed. There is not a superfluous paragraph, line, or phrase. The work 
will make its mark,” Scotsman. 


SPRINGTIME. 


A New Novel. By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “Beaujeu.” 6s, 
[Ready next week, 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA 
Between the Japanese and Rugsian Fleets, fought on the 
27th May, 1905. By Captain VLADIMIR SEMENOFF 
(one of the Survivors). Translated by Captain A. B. 
LINDSAY. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM 
CLARKE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“It is one of the most thrilling and touching records of naval warfare that 
we have ever read.” — Westminster Gazette, 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR IN A 
DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. Translated 
from the Spanish Edition by Captain R. GRANT, D.S.O., 
Rifle Brigade. With Map and Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 9s. net. | Ready next week. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
AND THE MASSACRES. 


A Page of the Russian Counter-Revolution. By E. SEMENOFF. 
Authorised Translation from the French, with an Intro- 
duction by LUCIEN WOLF. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready nezt week, 


LICENSING & TEMPERANCE IN 

SWEDEN, NORWAY, & DENMARK 
By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “The Transition in 
Agriculture,” “ Railways and their Rates,” &c. Large crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 
THE INTELLECTUAL ) Gomprrios OF THE LABOUR PARTY. Con- 


cluding Article. 
NATIONAL TRAINING: AND A NATIONAL ARMY. Lieut.-Col. Atsacen 


Cc NADA” UNDER WHAT FLAG ? 

T 5 SEVEN TRAVELLERS IN THE TREASURE-BOAT. Illustrated. 
L. Beatrice THOMPSON. 

TEMPERANCE AND yan STATUTE BOOK. Ernest E. Witt1ams. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY.—81 and 82. G. 8. Sraeer. 

JANE, DUCHESS OF GORDON. Dowacer O ounress DE La WaRB. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS, 1833-1897. A. E. K 

*LA PETITE FLEUR BLEUE DE Lay 'FELICITE PARFAITE "'—A 

REVERIE. Fiorence maveean. 

J. A. FROUDE. Atceryxon Cecr 

THE Ott CeO ETY . LITERARY CRITICS. Francis Duckworrs. 

FRANCE AND THE PE’S MOVE JAURENCE JERROLD 

THE L LIGHT UNFAILING— A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. S. Gearaups 
ORD. 

ON THE LIN 

THE LONELY” LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE. (Chaps. 20-21.) Mrs, 
HENRY DE La Pasture. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of Art 
by the Autotype Permanent Process. 

Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned :—~ 
SELECTIONS from the NATIONAL GALLERY, London ; the WALLACE 

COLLECTION ; the TATE GALLERY; the WALKER ART GALLERY, 
Liverpool. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES of Sacred Art from Various Collections. 
ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. DRAWINGS by ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the LOUVRE, Luxembourg, Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 








Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now Ready. NEW gh 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 2 
Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference 7 Publications h. 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. 


Edward Aprnold’s New Books, 


POS SSSSS SSS SSSSSOSSSOSOSOOSSOOSOOOSOSOSE 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER, 


By Col. JAMES 


P. ROBERTSON, 


C.8. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Colonel Robertson’s narrative of adventure is one of the most stirring things of the kind we have read for long.” 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— 


By G B. 


**We have rare) 
full of spirit, adventure, and deeds of derring-do.’ 
** As alluring to the reader's fancy as an attractive novel.” 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 


BEAK. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ The book is sure to become a standard work, for it throws a 
knotty questions of that period which have agitated people’ s minds at home and abroad. ‘Evidently great care has been taken to make 


the volume complete. 


It is a singular and suggestive tale.” 


ly read so fascinating a volume of military reminiscences, and scarcely ever one so 


An Account of the Repatriation of Boers and Natives 
in Orange River Colony. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


flood of light upon and solves many of the 


The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 


Cartoons from the Westminster Gazette. 


1906. 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


With Portrait, 15s. net. 
By Sir F. Carrurners Goup. 


[Fifth Impression. 


104 


FOURTH IMPRESSION OF MISS COLERIDGE'S CHARMING NOVEL. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR.: By M. E. Coxeriner, 


Author of “The King with Two Faces,” “The Fiery Dawn,” 


&c. 6s. 





LATEST EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLISH. 


EBPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. C. 
Sropart, , Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School; formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
I. THE CHAUCER EPOCH. 
Il. THE SPENSER EPOCH. 
Ill. THE SHAKESPEARE EPOCH, 
IV. THE MILTON EPOCH. 
V. THE DRYDEN EPOCH. 
VI. THE POPE EPOCH. [Others in the press. 
ARRGLDS | Re a ERR. Paper covers, 
; CBETH. 2. HENRY V. 
x ine TEMPEST, “we AS YOU LIKE IT. 
5. TWELFTH NIGHT. 6. CORIOLANUS. 
SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
POE Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by B. Wi1s0x, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
se gg? FROM THE POENS oid TENNY- 
Edited by the Rev. C. Everarp 
— M.A., Assistant Gai at Harrow 
School. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


LINGUA MATERNA. By Ricuarp Wi1sos, B.A. 


A FIRST ¢ COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND 
AR. By Ricnarp Wisoy, B.A. Ils. 
A FIRST  COUnaE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Bicuarp Witson, B.A. 144 
LAUREATA. Selections from the. pe Poets. 
1s. 6d. 


POETS’ CORNER. Poems which have not hitherto 
appeared in a similar volume. Ils, 


Literary Reading Books. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Famous 
Paintings. 


ie, & GREENWOOD TREE. A Book of Nature 
‘yths and Verses. 224 pp., ls. 3d. 
IN oumen REALMS. An Bogie Beating Book 
for Junior Forms. 224 pp., 
IN THE WORLD OF ds oe An English 
Reading Book for Middle Forms. Is. 6d. 


TELLERS OF TALES. Biographies of English 
Novelists, with Extracts. 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Professor Oman’'s Works. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Omas, 
M, eon —— Professor of Modern History 
at ord. 





a EpitT1ows. 

In Two Parts, 3s. each: Part I.,from the Earliest 
Times to 1608; Part IL., from 1603 to 1902. 

In Three Divisions: Div. I., to 1307, 2s. fy Ii., 
1307 to 1688, 2s.; Div. III., 1688 to 1902, Qs. 6 
ENGLAND IN THE INETESNTH CRNTURY. 

C. W. Omay, M.A. 
A sUmIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., and Mary Omay. 2s. 


engi ice HISTORY_ FOR roe tat 4nD GIRLS. 
E. 8. Srmzs. Ilustra 


ENGLISH POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. 


A SHORT > eaiaer a2 A COMMERCE 
INDUSTRY. By L. Price, M.A 


LESSONS ‘ot OLD TESTAMENT HisTORY. By 


the Ven. A. 8S. AGLEN. 450 pp., 4s. 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. B _, es C. Fr, 
Head-Master of Berkhamsted 2s. 6d. 








FRENCH. 


ARHOLD’S Lacronns FRANCAISES. 4 vols. 

ks I. and II. Edited and j by 

Ton Ss. yw, Books III. and IV. Edited 

and Arranged by M. A. Gerotuwoat, Litt.D. 

Illustrated with Reproductions of Paintings by 

French Artists. Book I., ls, 3d.; Books IL., 
IIl., IV., 1s. 6d. each. [Nearly ready. 

om > S MODERN FRENCH BOOK I. Edited 
. L. Hurtrox, M.A., Senior Modern Lan- 

guages Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

rown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


ARHOLP’S MODERN FRENCH BOOK II. Edited 
y H. L. Hurrox. [Just ready. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. A1I'Usage des Anglais. 
Par E. Rexavtt, Ancien Etudiant & la Sor- 
bonne, Assistant Lecturer at the University of 
Liverpool. 353 pp., 4s. 6d. 

LE FRANCARS CHEZ LUI. By W. H. Hopesgs, 
M.A., and P. Poweti, M.A. Is. 3d. 


FRENCH Ba A eg He! TEARS. By Lapvr Bett. 
I., 94.; Book IL, ls.; Book III., Is. 3d. 


ELEM TS OF my af COMPOSITION. By 
J. Home Cameroy, M.A 


Miss Jetta Wolff's French Books. 


LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGE. ls. 6d. 

LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. 1s. 6d. 

FRANCAIS POUR LES TOUTS PETITS. 1s. 3d. 

LES FRANCAIS D’AUTREFOIS. Stories and 
Sketches from the History of France. 1s. 3d. 

LES, FRANCAIS DU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 


Arnold's French Texts, 
General Editor, M. A.Grrotuawoa8t. Litt.D., Honours 


Lecturer in French, Trinity College, Dublin 
Examiner to the Central Welsh Board. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, 6d. each. 
Le Forcat; ou, a tout Péché Miséricorde. 
Proverb in Two Acts. By Madame pe Sscvur. 
Aventures de Tom Pouce. By P. J. Sraut. 
Histoire de la Mére Michel et de son Chat. 
By Comte E, pe ta Bépour8Re. 
Gribouille. By Grorces Sanp. 
Laurette; ou, Le Cachet Rouge. By Atrrep 
pe Vierr. 


La Souris Blanche et Les Petits Souliers. 
By Hecesirre Moreav. 

La Vie de Polichinelle et ses Nombreuses 
Aventures. By O. Fevituer. 

Le Bon Pére, Comedy in One Act. By Frortay. 

Crispin Rival de son Maitre. Comedy in 

me Act. By Le SaGe. 

Monsieur Tringle. By Cuamrriecrr. 

Aventures du Chevalier de Grammont. 
By Chevalier p’HamiItton. 

Histoire d'un Pointer Ecossals. By ALExanpRe 
Dumas pére. 


Deux Héroines de la Révolution. Madame 
Roland and Charlotte Corday. By Juss 
MICHELET. 3 


Trafalgar. By Joszers Mérr. 
Marie Antoinette. By Epmoryp and Jvuizes 
DE GoncourRT. 


Mercadet. By H. pe Bauzac. 











GERMAN. 


A FIRST GEREAN READER. Edited by D. L, 
Savory, B.A., Lecturer in the University-of 
London, Goldsmiths’ College. 1s. 

DER BACKFISCHKASTEN. By Fepor vox 
ZoBELTITz. Edited by G. Herx. 2s. 

Easy German Texts. 
The following volumes are ready, 1s. 3d. each. 

DER TOPFER VON KANDERN. By Herre 
VILLINGER. 

DIE FLUT DES LEBENS. By Apo.r Srery, 

ANDERSEN'S BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER 
(What the Moon Saw). 

PRINZESSIN ILSE. By Marre PEeTessen. 


LATIN. 


Arnoid’s Latin Texts. 
General Editor, A. Evay Beryars, M.A, 
64 pages, cloth limp, 8d. each, 


CesAR IN BRITAIN. 
CICERO.—In My ay I. and II. 


CICERO.—Pro Archia. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Select Lives. 
HORACE.—Odes. Book 


LIVY.—Selections. 
OVID.—Selections. 
enteist Eee EXILE. — Selections 
“Tris 
HEDRUSS —Select Fables. 
TBULLUS. Selections. 
VERGIL.—Seleet Eclogues. 
VERGIL.—Selections from the Georgics. 


DIES ROMANI. A New Latin Reading Book. 
Edited by W. F. Witrox, M.A., Classical 
Master at St. Olave’s Grammar School. 1s. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PROSE. By W. H. Spraces, M.A., 
Assistant Master at the City of London School. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ARNOLD’S SHILLING, ARITHMETIC. By J. P. 
Kiexman, M.A., . Littve, M.A. Is. 

A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. By J. G. 
Hamitton, B.A., and F. ce B.A. With 
or without Answers, 3s, 

AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By J. P. 
Krrgman, M.A., and A. E. Frevp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS ‘OF GEOMETRY. By RB. 
page ~. D., and b C. FLercuer, WA 

Pine h Answ wers, 2s. 6d. 

THE E EL MENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. o> 
Lacauan, Sc.D., and W. C. Fietcurr, M.A. 
PRACTICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By H. Cc. 
Piarne, M.A., Head-Master of Bancroft's 
School, and R. C. Fawprer, Assistant-Master 

at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 

VECTORS AND ROTORS. By Peet. e. HENRICL 
Edited by Torner, B.Sc. 

PRACTICAL. MATHEMATICS. By | es ‘Gramax, 


A, 3s. 6d. 
A NOTEBOOK “OF EXPERIMENTAL marae 


from tho 








MATICS. By C. Goprrer, M.A., and G. 
Bett, B.A. 2s. 
SCIENCE. 


MECHANICS. By W.D. Ecoar. 3s 
SLECTRICITY nD MAGNETISM. “—" Cc. E. 


D, M.A 
THE. “ELEMENTS INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
y W. A. SHENSTONE. 
A COURSE li "PRACTICAL L Chiemisiny. By 


W.A. Se 
PSYCHOLOGY "FOR TEACHERS. By C. Lrorp 
Moreay, LL.D. 
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